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‘“‘ Every time his bowstring twanged an enemy 
fell.” 


O it was said of Yoritomi, the ablest 
Shogun and greatest ruler that 
ever lived in Japan —he who 
founded the dual system of gov- 

ernment by making himself the first 
dictator, with his seat of government 
at Kamakura, while the Mikado was 
maintained a ceremonious, dignified, 
but unapproachable captive at Kioto. 

This important event in the history 
of the Japanese was the outcome of a 
great battle fought in 1185, when Yori- 
tomi, the leader of the powerful Mina- 
moto family, overthrew the Taira. 

It was a naval battle between great 
high-pooped junks, loaded to the water's 
edge with warriors. But, strangely 
enough, it was a naval battle that owed 
its victory, if we can believe the chron- 
icler, to the prowess of the bow and 
arrow. 

The iron bolts shot from the long- 
bows of the Minamoto archers are said 
to have gone crashing through the 
planking of the Taira junks, scuttling 
them as effectually as the more modern 
rifle- ball. As the riddled hulls sank, 
they left the brave warriors, swimming 
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targets for the 


in a bloody sea, easy 
arrows of the 


showers of relentless 
Minamoto. 

Then began the long line of Shoguns 
and the imprisonment of the Mikados. 
The wars and intrigues of succession 
were entirely confined to families aspir- 
ing to the Shogunate, for although sev- 
eral families had the honor of a line of 
Shoguns, the Mikados descended, century 
after century, inan unbroken succession 
and without loss of prestige. The last 
of the great Shogun families was the 
Tokugawa, who were driven from power 
in 1868, when the Mikado, after seven 
centuries of mock rulership, was restored 
to his true position of emperor, on the 
flight of the defeated Shogun. 

The Western powers would not rec- 
ognize Japan’s right to close its own 
ports, and its brave warriors were made 
to feel the combined effects of modern 
civilized war in the bombardment of 
Shimenoseki by an allied fleet. 

Civilization marches arm in arm with 
the art of killing. And though this un- 
equal conflict with civilized powers was 
a severe lesson, it was one cheaply 
bought, for the men of Satsuma dis- 
carded at once their native weapons 
and clumsy armor and, equipping them- 
selves with American rifles, made war 
on the Shogun. 
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MARISHTIN, THE GOD OF MANLY SPoRTs. (f. 84.) 


This revolution of the people of the 
south culminated in a great battle at 
Tokio in January, 1868. <A_ strange 
battle, where the weapons of the mid- 
dle ages attempted to hold their own 
against Remington breech - loaders, a 
battle between the ancient warrior and 
the modern soldier. A battle, the issue 
of which has changed in a few years 
the thoughts and habits of a whole na- 
tion; feudalism ceased to exist; the 
clash of the keen sword of the Samurai 
and the twang of his bowstring were 
silenced forever. 

Up to this event, known in Japanese 
history as the “Restoration,” the na- 
tional weapons of Japan were the long- 
bow, the sword and the spear. The 
best artists and artisans had for centu- 
ries devoted their time and talents to 
perfecting and ornamenting the sword, 
mysterious and secret rites were ob- 
served in its manufacture and “chris- 
tening.” It is one of the sacred em- 
blems of sovereignty. 

The spear, though also highly devel- 
oped in the way of ingenious and effec- 
tive spear-heads, was the least impor- 


tant of the three. The bow and arrow, 
naturally the most ancient war imple- 
ment, was also the most universal. The 
hilly nature of the country, as well as 
the walled towns and formidable castles 
of the Daimios, that must be sieged and 
stormed to be taken, made the bow not 
only a necessary but the winning factor 
when the opposing forces assumed the 
proportions of armies. In time of peace 
it was the favorite weapon in the chase 
and furnished amusement in interesting 
contests of skill and accuracy. Marish- 
tin, the six-armed “God of manly 
sports,” is pictured as poised on the 
back of a wild boar equipped with bow 
and arrow, a spear, a sword and the 
baton of the referee of the wrestlers. 

The earliest examples of the metal- 
workers’ labors in Japan are the bronze 
arrow-heads, of various designs, that 
have come to light through the re- 
searches of the archeologist, principally 
from the tumuli of Kodzuki. An early 
Japanese chronicler says that metal- 
founding was brought from Korea in 97 
B.C., but the bronze and even iron 
arrow-heads—for they seem to have 
had no real bronze age—anticipate that. 

Tradition goes back to the mythical 
period and tells of exploits in which the 
bow played a great part, in the time 
when the gods of Japan quarreled, made 
love, and fought dragons, rikins and 
monster snakes. Buddha himself, in 
the Japanese version of his six years’ 
wanderings, was armed with the bow of 
mercy and the arrow of compassion. 
When Mara, the king demon, tempted 
Buddha, in the form of a _ beautiful 
woman, he was struck on the head with 
the arrow of compassion and forced to 
reassume his real shape, and he fled van- 
quished. On the spot where Buddha 
found the sacred truth he buried the 
bow and arrow, and there sprang up a 
temple of gold, still, by the very devout, 
believed to exist. 

A curious proof of the antiquity of the 
bow as the principal national weapon, 
is, that the term for enforced labor of 
men for the government, instituted 50 
B.C., by the Mikado Sujin, means liter- 
ally “ Bow-point.” This obligatory labor 
of so many days each year, though not 
always of a soldierly nature, was origi- 
nally no doubt a forced enlistment of 
some specified duration under the ban- 
ner of the Mikado, like the military 
service required of men in Europe. 
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SEWING THE WINGS OF A FLYING BIRD. (2. 9/.) 


Yumi-ya, bow and arrow, is used as 
synonymous with arms. And though a 
Semurai might swear by his sword, yet 
the most binding oath (and the one used 
officially) was always sealed by solemnly 
breaking in twain an arrow as he pro- 
nounced the words of the oath. 

A target with an arrow piercing the 
bull’s-eye, which one so often sees in 
Japan, is the common symbol for a great 
success ; in other words a great “hit.” 
The merchant who is driving a big trade, 
the theatre that is drawing crowded 
houses, and the most popular. tea house, 
all affect this symbol. 

One superstition regarding the bow, 
universally and good-naturedly believed 
in, as we believe in the virtues of a 
horseshoe, is that the twanging of a 
bowstring will frighten ghosts and evil 
spirits from the house. 

The bow often appears in the hands 
of the gods. The guardian deities at 
the gates of Shinto temples, called Uda- 
ijin and Sadaijin, are armed with bows. 
At the temple of the Sun Goddess at 
Ise, the Mecca of the Shintoists, the na- 
tive religion of Japan, one of the rank- 
ing deities next to Ama-tersau-no-mi- 
Kami, the presiding goddess, is Tajikara, 
or the strong-handed man, whose em- 
blem is the bow. 

And if we are to believe their won- 
derful tales, it took a strong-handed man 
to use an ancient bow. That of Hide- 
Sato, a tenth-century hero, required the 
Strength of five men to pull it. He, 





however, sank an arrow five feet in 
length up to the feather into the iron 
forehead of an enormous centipede, a 
fabulous creature that carried in each 
claw a flaming torch. When the arrow 
pierced its brain, the lights went out and 
the monster fell to the earth with the 
noise of thunder. Another renowned 
warrior shot one night at what he thought 
was a tiger ; on visiting the spot the next 
morning he found his arrow embedded 
several inches in the solid rock. 

Their books abound in stories of 
marvelous feats with the bow and of 
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THE EMPRESS JINGU KOGU, ‘‘ MOTHER OF THE GOD OF WAR.” 


miraculous escapes. The arrow turned 
aside, or breaking in the air, or cut in 
twain with the sharp sword while in 
flight, or caught in the hand and re- 
turned with deadly aim by an expert 
bowman. The famous Gon-go-ro, of 
Kamakura, in the siege of Tori-no- 
uni, is said to have received an arrow in 
his left eve : without stopping to take it 
out, he shot a shaft in reply that killed 
the enemy who had wounded him. 

A favorite theme for the brush of the 
Japanese artists is a scene from the life 
of the Empress Jingu Kogu (literally 
the empress of supernatural achieve- 
ments), 201-269 A.D. This fair Em- 
press of Japan is accredited with the 
conquering of Korea. Before starting 
out on this expedition against Korea 
she angled at the seashore of Kashii, 
using her bow as the fishing-rod and the 
string as a hookless line, baited with a 
single grain of rice, saying, “If I am to 
“be successful, a fish will be caught.” 
Behold, a fragrant trout was dangling 
at the end of her bowstring. She be- 
came the mother of Hachinan, the God 
of War. 

At the time of the rise of the Mina- 
moto family, in the twelfth century, the 
bow seems to have reached a high state 
of perfection, both as to manufacture and 
skillful use. 

The peculiar shape of the bow is not 
from caprice, but from a scientific con- 
sideration of every element necessary to 
make a perfect weapon. When in use 
the greater portion of the bow is above 
the bow-arm. In one, seven feet in 
length, the arrow is “notched” on the 
string two feet six inches from the lower 
horn, or one foot below the centre. 


(p. 86.) 

This device, for the same length of 
pull, produces a greater tension on the 
string, but does not otherwise affect the 
flight of the arrow; for the return of 
the bow ends through unequal arcs to 
their normal! position, is nicely arranged 
for by the ditference in size of the com- 
pensating or backward curves of the 
bow at the extremities. The Japanese 
being short in stature, the above de- 
scribed peculiarity of construction be- 
came an additional advantage for ma- 
nipulation on horseback and in the 
kneeling position behind the low para- 
pets of a daimio’s castle. 

The bow is made of carefully selected, 
thoroughly seasoned mulberry, incased 
on either side by strips of bamboo well 
toughened by fire. These three pieces 
are bound firmly together by fine thread 
like withes of rattan; the tips where 
the string is secured are covered with 
smooth lacquered shark -skin. The 
whole is covered with many coats of 
perfectly polished lacquer, which seems 
never to crack and renders it absolutely 
secure from any atmospheric influences, 
and it lasts for ages. This impervious, 
imperishable lacquer is one of the 
secrets of their perfection. As to dura- 
bility, strength, lightness, elasticity and 
accuracy, they have never been sur- 
passed, 

The interesting similarity of the his- 
tories of England and’ Japan, so often 
cited in other respects, is once more 
patent in the history of the long bow. 
England is the only other country in 
which it received similar attention and 
developed into a successful military 
weapon. The battles of Crecy, Poic- 
tiers, Agincourt, etc., were won by the 
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prowess of English long-bow men. On’ 


the Continent the short range, clumsy 
and inaccurate cross-bow, or arbalist, 
was the prevailing arm. The long-bow 
required strength and continual prac- 
tice, and numerous acts of parliament 
enforcing the use of the long-bow tes- 
tify to its importance. Every English 
subject had to exercise with it and 
teach the use of it to every male child 
or ward. It was forbidden for any man 
over twenty years of age to shoot at a 
mark nearer than 220 yards with a flight 
arrow, or 140 yards with a sheaf arrow. 

In the same way was the bow fostered 
in Japan. After the establishment of 
the duarchy by Yoritomo, the training 
of a multitude of warriors was a neces- 
sity, for the rule of the Shogun was based 
upon the power of arms. Arms had 
been modified and perfected in every 
way, through the severe experience of 
actual conflict ; their further improve- 
ment was not possible, victory now de- 
pended upon the skill and bravery of 
the warrior. Hence began the necessity 
of a standing army—in other words the 
hatamoto, or special vassals of the Sho- 
gun, and the samurai, or “two-sword” 
men. The “two-sword” men, though 
they might belong to the Shogun, were 
generally in the train of a daimio. 

The hatamoto and samurai, as a mat- 
ter of policy, and that their sons might 
be proud to inherit the honorable pro- 
fession of soldier, were elevated to the 
third rank in the social system of the 
country, there being eight divisions of 
society. Bow practice, among other ac- 
complishments, was rigidly exacted of 
them, and for special training in the arts 
of war, schools for fencing with sword 
and spear were opened in all parts of 
the kingdom. Frequent tournaments 
for archers, with valuable prizes for the 
victor, were supported by the Shogun 
and the more powerful daimios ; these 
were in reality schools for archery. The 
favorite places for these tournaments 
were in the grounds of the principal 
temples of the Daimioate. 

Every visitor to Kioto will remember 
the archery grounds at the temple of 
San-jiu-san-gen-Do. This curious tem- 
ple, founded in the twelfth century, 
contains one thousand life-size images 
of the “one-thousand-handed” Kwan- 
non, arranged in ten tiers. The exterior 
of the building is surrounded by veran- 
das on four sides, the longer sides are 
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389 feet in length. It was, as the guide 
will tell you, “ before time,” a famous 
resort for expert bowmen. In 1686, one 
of the retainers of the Prince of Ki-shiu 
shot 8,133 arrows out of 15,053 from end 
to end and embedded each in a target. 
A marvelous feat and well worth re- 
cording, for the overhanging eaves of 
the temple, which form the roof of the 
veranda, are but eighteen feet above the 
archer’s head, making it a point-blank 
arrow-shot of 130 yards. 

The ya, or arrow of the Japanese, re- 
ceived great attention; the shaft was 
of cane or bamboo, winged with three 
feathers and varied much in length, 





QUIVERS AND BOW IN CASE. (7. 89.) 
the war arrow averaging about three 


feet. They were dignified by names 
from the design of the arrow-head or to 
indicate their purpose. ‘Armor pier- 
cer,” “Knife prong,” ‘“ Willow leaf,” 
“ Bowel raker,” “ Frog crotch,” “ Turnip 
top,” etc. The “knife prong,” and 
“frog crotch” were intended to cut the 
helmet-strings and armor-lacing of the 
enemy, and incidentally their throats ; 
the “armor piercer ” was well designed 
for that work, being made like a machin- 
ist’s center punch and of the hardest 
steel. The murderous “ bowel raker,” 
once striking the victim in the region 
indicated, deprived him of the honorable 
distinction of performing hari kari (sui- 
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PREPARING FOR BATTLE. (#. go.) 


cide by disemboweling), in case of de- 
feat, for the blow of the arrow was equiv- 
alent to that fatal cut. 

Burning arrows were used to carry 
fire into the enemy’s stronghold. The 
ya-bumi, was a message arrow con- 
structed for long flight; the shaft was 
painted white to attract attention. The 
poisoned arrow, still used by the Ainos 
of Yeisso, was prohibited by the rules 
of war, as was also the barbed arrow. 

This last mentioned weapon was ex- 
cessively cruel, the barbed point, being 
but loosely attached to the shaft, became 
detached upon penetrating the flesh and 
the point to be removed must be cut out. 
All their arrow-heads were of exquisitely 
wrought steel, perfectly tempered, and 
in some instances engraved or beauti- 
fully inlaid with precious metals. Many 
famous makers were of the Daimioate 


of Echizen, notably of Takebu, and the 
excellence of their vicious steel points 
lives now in the superior quality of their 
domestic cutlery, to which use their 
forges have been put since the adoption 
of western civilization. 

Arrows often bore the name of their 
owner, that the enemy might know to 
whom they were indebted for a skillful 
shot. In one of the many battles be- 
tween the Taira and Minamoto, the ar- 
row of a certain bowman named Hachiro 
was found in the death wound of Hyoda, 
Taira’s greatest warrior. 

That Hachiro might be honored among 
his brother warriors the fatal shaft was 
returned to the Minamoto camp. When 
brought before the Shogun, Hachiro was 
not to be outdone in chivalry, and, after 
expressing satisfaction that his arrow 
had slain the powerful Hyoda, refused 
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TA-TA-I-TA—THE ARCHER’S SHIELD. (2. 90.) 
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the proffered honor, saying it was but a 
random shot in the thick of the battle, 
and he would accept no reward for the 
chance that had caused his arrow to 
pierce the neck of so distinguished a 
man as Hyoda. 

We have found no evidence that the 
Japanese Cupid was armed with bow 
and a quiver of love darts, yet that the 
arrow at times bore a message of love 
seems certain from a legend connected 
with a temple in the tea district of Uji. 
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Japanese archers, like the ancient 
English bowmen, were occasionally 
armed with a long-handled wooden 
mallet, with which they dispatched the 
foe at close quarters ; usually, however, 
his additional weapons, if any, were 
swords. The archer, proper, was not 
always armored, but carried as a protec- 
tion a wooden shield, ¢a-ta-i-ta, of oak 
two inches thick, fifteen inches wide 
and three or four feet in length, which, 
from superstition as well as for orna- 


RAINING ARROWS—THE RETREAT. ( /. go.) 


A maiden named Hime was strolling 
by a secluded stream; a red arrow 
winged with duck feathers floated to- 
wards her, she picked it up and carried 
ithome. It was a message of love, she 
gave birth to the god still worshiped. 

The quiver, ya bokuro, especially for 
the common bowman, was a light affair 
of bamboo and paper, slung diagonally 
across the back, For the rich or re- 
nowned warrior, it was often an elab- 
orate but clumsy case of horse or deer 
skin dyed black, 








ment, was carved or painted with the 
head of the war god. 

In preparing for battle, these shields 
were propped up on the ground to form 
a palisade, the warriors knelt behind 
them and awaited the signal for the ya- 
awase, or volley of arrows, fired by both 
sides at the commencement of every 
battle. 

In case of retreat, these shields were 
carried on their backs and received the 
shower of the enemy’s arrows, sure to 
follow, them; being afterwards exhib- 



































FIRST POSITION. (2. go.) 

ited by the lucky warrior with an array 
of embedded shafts as a proof of his in- 
dividual prowess. 

The manner of pulling the bow, well 
shown by the spirited sketches by our 
artist, appears, when first witnessed, to 
be attended by a superfluous amount of 
posing, so extremely picturesque are 
the movements; yet they carry with 
them a conviction of skill and power. 
After a little practice one finds each 
and every motion has its use, from the 
time the arrow is notched until it 
strikes the target. 

In the first position, that of notching 
the arrow, the feet are braced well 
apart, the body bent forward to relax 
the muscles, and the point of the arrow 
is inclined towards the ground. The 
bowman then, with great deliberation, 
raises the bow to the second position of 
aiming, both hands high over the head, 
fixing his eyes intently upon the target. 
The bow is then slowly lowered to the 
final position. The instant this is 
reached the string is released, the arrow 
flies through the air, and the bow spins 
around in his hand until the string 
strikes against the back of his bow-arm. 
This trick of allowing the bow to whirl 
in the hand gives a most graceful finish 
to the whole operation. The string is 
pulled by the thumb, which in turn is 
held in place by the two first fingers 
that grasp the end of the thumb; they, 
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like the thumb, are gloved. This 
method of holding the string admits of 
as strong a pull as the old English 
method of using the fingers, and givesa 
quicker release. The notch of the 
arrow is pulled to the ear, a natural re- 
sult of lowering the bow from over- 
head—a system that also brings into 
play the muscles of the shoulder and the 
back, for the bow-arm is all the while 
fully extended and rigid. 

The ancient Persians, as shown by 
the sculptures at Persepolis, like the 
English and the Japanese, drew the 
notch to the ear. The manner of loos- 
ing the string peculiar to the Japanese, 
as just described, has many arguments 
in its favor as against the more univer- 
sal method known as the “ Mediterra- 
nean loose,” where the thumb plays 
no part in the release. 

The old Greek method of holding the 
arrow with thumb and finger and pull- 
ing to the breast was incapable of ac- 
complishing the feats performed by 
Japanese warriors, and moreover had 
the disadvantage of rendering the 








SECOND POSITION, 
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THIRD POSITION, 


(Pp. 94.) 


fabled Amazons at best but left-handed 
beauties. 

Some Japanese feats have already 
been mentioned. <A well authenticated 
shot of long range accuracy was that of 
Nasuno Yo-ichi, who pierced the Hino- 
maru (rising sun) on a warrior’s fan, at 
the distance of 700 yards, hoisted by 
the enemy as a challenge. 

A sportsman’s most perfect “hit” was 
to sew the wings of a flying bird—that is, 
to impale the two wings on an arrow 
without injury to the bird. Robin 
Hood, is accredited with this capacity. 

The great feats of the Japanese bow- 
men, interesting to all lovers of archery, 
are now no longer to be witnessed. 

In 1871, the edict went forth that 
abolished feudalism by retiring the 
Daimios to private life; the samurai 
were disbanded and found their two 
swords but useless ornaments, and the 
proud bowman degraded his bow inte 
an humble implement for beating cot- 
ton. Happily, the practice of archery 


as a pastime still exists toa large degree, 
and is, as it deserves to be, more popular 
A common 


than the art of fencing. 
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adjunct to many Shinto temples is the 
yaba, or place for archery, where the 
enthusiast, native or foreign, can dis- 
play his skill or be heartily laughed at 
for his lack of it. 

By the yada is meant ranges from 100 
yards to 200 yards, equipped with bows 
from one-half inch toone inch, from five 
feet to seven feet in length, and with a 
pull of twenty-five pounds to one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 

The keeper may be an old woman 
minus eyebrows and with blackened 
teeth, but the dark-eyed maiden may 
bring the tea; she may be attractive and 
pretty, with winning ways and sweet 
smile. If you are good-natured and 











FOURTH POSITION. 


(p. go.) 


awkward she may, with a merry little 
laugh, slip a fair arm and shoulder from 
her ample-sleeved fz7zo0n0 and give you 
a few lessons in Japanese archery that 
will convince you that Cupid with his 
bow and arrows is an active member of 


the Pantheon of Dai Nipon. 
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THROUGH DARKEST AMERICA. 


WHITE, 


Continued from October. 





}USHING a pen 
| is not the best 
preparation for 
paddling a ca- 
noe. So we 
thought when 
we faced Por- 
tage Lake on 
that Saturday 
afternoon, with 
several weeks 
and several hun- 
dreds of miles 
sii before us in 
an unknown wilderness. Arms might 
strengthen rapidly, but too much haste 
would lame them. For a Sunday camp 
our choice was near by. For the first 
time we were to launch our canoe 
loaded for the trip, and her capacity was 
to be tested. 

The canoe we had was an open one 
of white cedar, lap streak, fourteen 
and a half feet in length, thirty inches 
beam, seventeen and a half inches deep 
at the bow, eleven inches amidships and 
fifteen and three-fourths inches deep 
at the stern. She was built light, and 
weighed but a trifle over thirty-five 
pounds. We struck camp. Tent and 
blankets and provisions and dunnage 
were all made as compact as possible 
and loaded into the canoe. She sank 
lower and lower in the water. When 
we took our places, the first impression 
was that we could not move without 
shipping water. That was an illusion. 
We moved as much as we liked, and the 
little shell rode as steadily as a mud 
scow. We paddled from shore and she 
moved almost as easily as when empty. 
The test was made for still water, and 
she had won our confidence. Now, 
would she stand a sea? There would 
be ample chance for that test. 

A mile across Portage Lake took us 
little time. The old hut on the shore 
we had left was the last human sign to 
vanish. A river as long as the lake and 
a hundred yards wide was our outlet 
from it. The stream was almost stag- 
nant, water-lilies were blooming every- 


where, and the banks were covered with 
densely luxuriant foliage. Not a rip- 
ple could be seen in the water, not a 
living or a moving thing was visible, 
not evena bird. Through this intense 
silence we paddled, and all at once the 
view broadened and we were on Arrow 
Lake. Its beauty was a marked con- 
trast to White Fish Lake, where dis- 
tance lent enchantment to the muddy 
water. Here the water was remarkably 
transparent. We entered Arrow Lake 
at the north corner of it, and coasted 
south for a mile or more, along the east 
end. A beautiful sandy beach curved 
around this end of the lake. Ten yards 
from the water it ended at a hedge of 
small pine and birch woods, We coasted 
along looking for an open where we 
could camp, and at the extremity of the 
lake came suddenly upon its outlet, Ar- 
row River. We could hear the noise of 
a cascade, but could not see it. Beyond 
the river the lake had for shore only 
bare rocks, so we landed on the sandy 
beach, and after half an hour’s hunt 
found a place where we could get 
through the thicket. Twenty steps 
back into the woods we cut out trees 
and made a place for our tent and fire, 
Night came soon, and we spread our 
blankets. 

That Sunday in the woods next day 
was a sermon in itself. The day was 
absolutely perfect. From a bluff a hun- 
dred feet high just behind our tent, we 
could look west on Arrow Lake for 
several miles to “ The Narrows.” Num- 
berless small islands were scattered over 
the water. We explored the woods for 
signs of former campers, but found 
scarcely an old fire. The falls were 
making music for us all day, but they 
were well concealed. It took us almost 
an hour of struggling and scrambling 
through the densest thicket to reach a 
point of view. Fallen trees of all sizes 
tangled themselves together to hinder 
us, and the footing under them con- 
sisted of granite boulders, covered with 
slippery moss, and full of crevices that 
seemed to reach interminably into the 
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earth. No trail will reach Arrow Falls 
for many a year. But some day when 
settlement comes to that region, no en- 
terprising summer resort company will 
find a better location than this. A cres- 
cent sandy beach a mile long, above it 
a beautifully wooded hill and bluff par- 
allel with the shore, a lake of unusual 
beauty at the door, and charming falls 
a few rods away—what more could be 
wanted? The falls are about twenty 
feet, in two cascades, and the river is 
about twice that width. Arrow River 
flows into Pigeon River, a few miles 
from Lake Superior. We tested the 
bathing possibilities at the sandy beach, 





and found that it reached out into the 
lake in the same gentle slope, and that 
fifty, feet from shore the water was not 
five feet deep. 
Monday morning we scrambled to the 
falls again, and caught a photograph. 
Six miles paddling west on Arrow Lake 
brought us before noon to “The Nar- 
rows,” and through them we ate lunch. 
This lake, like all on our way, is extreme- 
ly susceptible to squalls. Only three 





miles past “The Narrows” a character- 
istic wind began, from the north, that 
forced us to hunt alanding. The south 
shore of the lake rose abruptly out of 
the water, with no beach. The hill was 
heavily wooded. A tree growing directly 
out over the water looked like a resting- 
place, and as our canoe came near shore 
I jumped out and held her off while she 
landed easily. Then we hoisted her 
up on the stones, and on that project- 
ing tree we perched over the water 
for two hours waiting for the wind to go 
down. At last the lake quieted and we 
launched to look forcamp. A little way 
from our roost, we found a place where 





GRANITE RIVER. ‘! THE ENTIRE DISTANCE IS BROKEN BY RAPIDS.” (/. 98.) 


we could get through the border of 
trees and away from the water. But 
Camp No. 4 was very sloping and very 
rough for us and the canoe. All night 
it rained, and in the morning all the 
powers of birch bark were called into 
use to kindle a fire. Rain and wind 
kept us there all day. Late the next 
morning the wind calmed enough to let 
us go, and we paddled to the head of 
Arrow Lake by noon. In many ways 
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this is an odd body of water. It is about 
seventeen miles long and varies from 
one to two miles in width. The shores 
are heavily wooded. A great portion 
of the north shore, and the west two 
miles of the south shore, are composed 
of precipitous cliffs of bare rocks from 
fifty to one hundred and fifty feet high. 
These cliffs spring directly from the 
water, without any possible landing at 
the foot of them. The last mile of the 
lake is so narrow, and the cliffs so high, 
that they are almost terrifying. Rocks 
have fallen into the lake from these 
cliffs, in great heaps, and immense 
boulders are balanced at the edge, ap- 
parently ready to fall. The whole lake 
is really nothing but an immense chasm, 
formed ages ago, in this region of rocks. 

A half-mile portage over a rough 
trail, brought us to Rose Lake, whose 
waters enter Arrow Lake by Rapid 
River. Here for the first time we reached 
the international boundary, which runs 
through the center of Rose Lake. A 
mile and a half from us, across the lake, 
was home. It was the United States. 
To be sure no one would have known 
the difference by any appearance. The 
same thicket-bordered shore met us 
there, no custom-house officer appeared 
at our landing to examine baggage, and 
we were many miles from human habi- 
tation. But we put up our tent in the 
big pine woods of Minnesota. While 
Mrs. White was getting supper I sang 
all the patriotic songs in my repertoire, 
and before very late we were sleeping 
and resting under Uncle Sam’s protec- 
tion. 

Thursday morning we followed the 
Minnesota shore south-west. About 
11 o'clock we saw an evident trail down 
to the water’s edge, and we landed. I 
followed it for half a mile south, climb- 
ing some steep hills, over which were 
a dozen cascades in the stream flowing 
to Rose Lake. At the end of the trail 
was a lake about two miles long, almost 
covered with water-lilies. I retraced 
my steps to the canoe and my wife, 
and decided that the lake I had reached 
was Duncan’s Lake, in Minnesota, and 
entirely off of our course, so we kept to 
the west. Here was a good example of 
the blindness of our course. It would 
have been very easy to choose that por- 
tage and Duncan’s Lake. At the end 
of it we would have found another In- 
dian trail, then another lake, another 





trail, and so with a traveled course ap- 
parently before us, we would have been 
hopelessly away from our intended 
route, with little chance of finding it or 
ourselves again. 

A short distance farther, Rose Lake 
narrows to but half a mile wide, and 
keeps so for the remainder of its length, 
three miles more. At the point where 
it narrows, La Petite Portage is marked 
on the map, but it does not exist, and 
the channel is perfectly open. This 
narrow portion of the lake, however, is 
called Mud Lake, and justly. It isinno 
place more than two feet deep, and 
usually so shallow that the lightest dip- 
ping of the paddle stirs up the foul bot- 
tom. The suffocating odor of sulphu- 
retted hydrogen and marsh gas was al- 
most overpowering. In many places 
the keel of the canoe, only drawing five 
inches of water, ploughed furrows in the 
mud. Weeds, lilies, rushes and mud 
united to hold us back, but we reached 
the end at last. Old travelers mention- 
ing this lake, tell stories that sound like 
the wild tales usual with first explorers 
through any country. Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, who discovered the river 
bearing his name, that flows into the 
Arctic Ocean, published his travels, in 
1801, and in speaking of Rose or Mud 
Lake says, “In this part of the lake, the 
bottom is mud and slime with about 
three feet of water over it; and here I 
frequently struck a canoe-pole of twelve 
feet long without meeting any other 
obstruction than if the whole were wa- 
ter: it has, however, a peculiar suction 
or attractive power, so that it is difficult 
to paddle a canoe over it. I have in- 
deed been told that loaded canoes have 
been in danger of being swallowed up, 
and have only owed their preservation 
to other canoes which were lighter. I 
have myself found it very difficult to 
get away from this attractive power 
with six men and great exertion.” 

Marten Portage was a very short one. 
Mackenzie calls the next lake Mud Pond, 
but it is now known as Rat Lake, an 
equally seductive appellation. It is an 
almost circular body of water and mud, 
about half a mile across, and slightly 
elongated east and west. But in spite 
of its small size, we hunted for several 
hours before we could find the portage. 
The lake is stagnant as the previous 
one, and even more tangled with reeds 
and lilies. Where landing could be 
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made, it was impossible to penetrate 
the woods and find the trail by circling 
the lake. At last we reached a point 
near the shore, and in line with our sup- 
posed trail. I waded to land, scrambled 
through the marsh, and found the land- 
ing not more than twenty yards away. 
By dragging the canoe through the 
water, while I waded in the mud, we 
reached land at last, and then saw a 
comparatively clear channel that wound 
among the weeds to the other shore. 
It was night. The landing was at the 
mouth of a running stream that cleared 
away a few of the weeds and left clear 
water. To our delight we found a small 
wharf of logs that had been built a few 
years before by mining prospectors who 
were taking a diamond drill into the in- 
terior. We had seen one or two of their 
docks before. This was Perche Por- 
tage. We camped about half way 
through it, two hundred yards from 
either end. 

At the other end of the portage is 
South or Perche Lake. The trail over 
the height of land to North Lake opens 
from a bay on the north shore of South 
Lake, so we followed the shore. It was 
a windy week. An hour after our start 
we were driven to land by a wind that 
came sweeping on us from the south, 
and we made camp at the bottom of a 
little bay. We were in the midst of a 
thicket of rotten pines, growing from 
the moss-covered rocks. Fallen ones 
were lying all about us, and all that 
night the gale shook cones over us, but 
no trees fell, and in the morning we es- 
caped as soon as possible. Until the 
middle of the day, we spent our time 
hunting squirrels, which were abundant 
among the rocks and trees. The sport 
was good, and furnished practice for 
Mrs. White, whe was not yet an expert 
markswoman. After noon the wind 
went down. We launched and paddled 
until an attractive camp for Sunday ap- 
peared. It was a beautiful spot, a small 
headland jutting out into the lake, level 
and grassy, a few big trees to shade it, 
and a sloping stone beach enclosing a 
protecting harbor. That evening after 
putting up the tent, I exercised a little 
by paddling a mile or more out into the 
lake after a flock of ducks, that treated 
me as the coyote did Mark Twain’s 
dog. 

Saturday night, Sunday night and 
Monday night we slept at this camp, 





No. 8. Never in all that time did the 
wind for one moment relax its attack 
onus. It came straight from the south 
with full sweep at our tent. Waves 
pounded the rocks in front of us and 
dashed twenty feet up on the shore. 
Our tent was double roped and guyed, 
and even then scarcely stood before 
some of the fierce gusts. Tuesday 
morning, at half- past seven, I woke 
enough to hear the waves still pound- 
ing, harder than ever, and decided to 
sleep to the limit. An hour and a half 
later Mrs. White woke me with the news 
that some one was calling. I was in- 
credulous, but in a moment came a 
shout. It required little time for me to 
reach the tent flap. There at the shore 
was a birch bark canoe, and in it were 
six men, They were just as surprised 
to see anyone as we were. 

“Who are you, and do you need any 
supplies?” are the first questions “in the 
bush,” and were easily answered. The 
fact that American journalism was re- 
sponsible for our appearance, explained 
everything to them. Canadians have 
learned that the American magazine 
and newspaper writer is ubiquitous. 
But when the question “ Who is with 
you, and where is your guide?” was an- 
swered, it was a surprise tothem, That 
a woman was there, and that no guide 
was with us, was entirely unexplainable. 
By this time, for proof of my assertion, 
Mrs. White came from the tent, and we 
introduced all around. Our callers were 
a party of capitalists from Lanark, Ont.,- 
with two half-breed guides. They were 
going to Gun Flint Lake, the second 
from here, to look at a tract of valuable 
iron land owned by them, which was 
soon to be opened by the Port Arthur 
railroad, The head of the party was the 
Hon. William C. Caldwell, for the past 
twenty years member of the Ontario 
Parliament. With him were his cousin, 
Thomas B. Caldwell, Robert Robertson 
and Alec B. Yuill. The guides were 
Paul Messiah, one of the best who 
works from Port Arthur, and Simon 
Pennassie. Their canoe was one that 
had been built for Hudson Bay Com- 
pany’s service on the Nipigon. It was 


twenty-five feet long and weighed 400 
pounds, and would stand any sea. They 
very kindly offered to help us along, 
and we naturally accepted. Quick work 
packed our tent and bags, we loaded 
them in the big canoe, took our own 
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places in it, and with the little canoe 
towing behind, said “good-bye” to our 
wind-swept camp. 

The Caldwell party had left Port 
Arthur a few days before. They had 
harrowing tales to tell of White Fish 
Portage, which they had been compelled 
to hew out in many places before the 
big canoe would pass. Our own craft 
had never been christened. We were 
waiting for suggestions. The guides 
were observing it critically and we 
asked them the Chippewa word for 
canoe. “It is Tchemon,” said Paul, and 
we captured the name. From that time 
Tchemon, accented on the last syllable, 
carried us on our way. We reciproca- 
ted the favor by naming their craft 
Jumbo. Paul had heard in Port Arthur 
of our venture, and informed us that 
the opinion there was that we would 
never be heard fromagain. Neither he 
nor Simon knew the entire route of our 
trip, though both had been over por- 
tions of it. 

Before noon we reached the portage 
to North Lake. Portage Ashawiwisita- 
gon the Indians call it, or Lakes of the 
Height-of-Land Portage. This trail, 
five hundred yards long, crosses the un- 
noticeable ridge that divides the St. 
Lawrence River system from that of 
Hudson’s Bay. South Lake drains by 
Pigeon River into Lake Superior, and 
North Lake by the course we were fol- 
lowing, to the Lake of the Woods and 
Hudson’s Bay. No change in character 
of country was visible, no sign was 
there, by which one might know its 
geographical importance, no one could 
tell that by following one water course 
he would go farther and farther into the 
wilderness, farther north, and at last 
reach little fur-trading posts in the 
Arctic regions, while by the other way 
he would be led through more and more 
populous regions to the cities of the 
Atlantic coast. Just such invisible 
heights of land turn the current of our 
choice in matters we think trivial, that 
yet lead us to an Arctic Ocean of cold 
and barren life, or to an Atlantic of pros- 
perity and usefulness, 

While the rest of us were portaging, 
the guides prepared dinner. Then the 
big canoe was shouldered by four, and 
we crossed the watershed for the last 
time, and launched on North Lake, 
called by the French, Lac du Hauteur 
de Terre. The course to Gun Flint 
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Lake was straight north for two miles, 
and then west through the narrows. 
But the Caldwell party had errands to 
do, and we were with them. Two miles 
east, on the north shore of North 
Lake, the contractors of the railroad 
on which we traveled from Port Arthur 
had established a supply storehouse, 
where their surveyors and woodsmen 
could replenish outfits. The stores were 
hauled there through the woods, the 
previous winter on sleds, from White 
Fish Lake. Our friends had been 
promised supplies from this house, so 
we went out of our course to reach it. 
The only inhabitant was an old French- 
man, very deaf and very obtuse, who 
positively refused to give any supplies 
without an order, Six miles further 
east was a small log house, kept as an 
inn for these same railroad men. It 
was decided that Paul and lin 7chemon 
should go there for supplies, while Mrs. 
White and the rest of the party con- 
tinued west on the route. So with the 
wind still rising, we left /wmbo and our 
baggage, and started for this log tavern. 

Once there, we found a written order 
for stores waiting. Contractor Conmee, 
for years a member of Parliament with 
Mr. Caldwell, had remembered the prob- 
able difficulty, and sent in the order 
by a party of engineers. With it we 
returned to the storehouse, and replen- 
ished the Caldwell larder and our own, 
with flour, sugar, ham, bacon, rice, cof- 
fee and condensed milk. Then a pull of 
several miles farther along the north 
shore, took us through a narrow passage 
to a rapid and discharge, now flowing 
with our course, to Gun Flint Lake. All 
our previous travel had been up stream. 
In these narrows we met our first Indians. 
Two families of them filled four canoes, 
and a dozen or more dogs were howling 
on the bank. They were old friends of 
Paul, on their way to White Fish Lake. 
They examined our canoe critically, and 
agreed that it was entirely too small. 
They had just come from Lake Seiga- 
nagah, through which our course would 
run. This portage was made in short 
order, one of us at each end of the canoe, 
which we did not even unload. From 
the time we left the big canoe, every 
mile of our paddling had been a rough 
one. The sea was running very high, 
and as we would head a wave, 7chemon 
would rise with it, and plunge ahead 
with more than half her length project- 
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ing over its crest. With one of us in 
the bow and one in the stern, an old 
birch bark canoe would have broken in 
two under the strain. But when we 
reached Gun Flint Lake, it was even 
still worse. We had eight or nine miles 
of water west of us, with the wind sweep- 
ing directly across it. 7chemon was get- 
ting her test with a light load in a heavy 
sea, and she bore it bravely. It seemed 
as if the shock when she leaped down 
from the crest of a wave would beat the 
bottom out of her or open every seam, 
but never a drop of water did she take. 

Mile after mile we kept to the north 
shore, until at last, away ahead, we saw 
a canoe and sail. It was /umbo, run- 





ning free before the wind with an im- 
provised blanket sail. Paul muttered, 
“T wish they had stayed in camp. We 
are in better shape than they are.” 
Messrs. W. C. Caldwell and Robertson 
had started back to meet us as soon as 
they made camp, fearing that we would 
be swamped in the heavy sea or at least 
be driven to shore. With much diffi- 
culty we transferred ourselves and our 
supplies to Jumbo, and towed the little 
one behind. Without a load, the big 


canoe was tottlish as a lath on edge, 
and I wished many times that I was 
safe in my own craft. Camp was a wel- 
come home that night. Our friends had 
landed an hour before, tents were up 
and supper was ready, so my work was 
ended. All the afternoon Mrs. White had 
been trolling, and seven pickerel with 
a total weight of about thirty pounds 
were the result. A fine duck had fallen 
to the shotgun’s call, and at our noon 
portage Mr. Caldwell had killed a par- 
tridge with a rifle shot, so our supper 
that night was luxurious. After it was 
over, blankets were welcome, for I had 
been paddling for eight hours, and had 
covered nearly thirty miles. 
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‘“SIX MILES PADDLING WEST ON ARROW LAKE BROUGHT US TO THE NARROWS. (p- 93:) 


We were camped on the property be- 
longing to the mine owners. The beach 
was an evidence of the source of the 
lake’s name. Long before white men 
saw it, Indians here procured their sup- 
ply of gunflints, and when the French 
first reached it they called it Lac de 
Pierres 2 Fusil. Before noon our friends 
had taken all the observations they 
wished, and we paddled around the 
point just west of us and turned north 
through narrows, into Magnetic Lake. 
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It is exactly at these narrows that the P. 
A. D. & W. railway is to cross the bound- 
ary, to meet the road from Duluth north. 
Here the iron company, with usual se- 
lection, has located a town site, and here 
they expect to build a great mining set- 
tlement. We camped on the Canadian 
side, in a deep bay. This, August 12th, 
was my twenty-third birthday, so we 
spent the time there, visiting and mild- 
ly celebrating. 

Thursday morning we waved “good- 
bye” to these friends, believing that 
they would surely be the last we would 
see. Paul Messiah had told us what 
the next fifteen or twenty miles would 
be, before we reached Lake Seiganagah. 
It is named Granite River, with a few 
broadenings, called Granite Bay, Mira- 
boeuf Lake and Gneiss Lake. But the 
entire distance is broken by rapids, so 
frequent as to be almost continuous. 
Mackenzie says, “From here it is nei- 
ther a lake nor a river, but possesses 
the character of both.” This is sadly 
true, and he might have included the 
characteristics of cataracts in his list. 

We were actually fifteen days in 
passing this distance and reaching the 
next lake. Not that we were by any 
means traveling constantly, but with 
hunting portages, making them, resting 
from the exhaustion that some of them 
produced, and passing several days in 
camp, that time was filled. As an ex- 
ample of the accuracy of maps of this 
region, one map marked four rapids in 
this distance, and another seven, while 
we actually counted sixteen rapids that 
we either portaged or ran. Some of 
them were long, some short, and some 
could be dignified as falls, but they were 
all there in stern reality. 

The first day out, a mile brought us 
to a vicious little rapid around which 
we had to force a portage, because no 
trail could be found. Next came a fall 
of four or five feet, the portage overa 
great bed of granite, and credited on the 
maps with a name, Little Rock Portage. 
The French called it Escalier Petite 
Roche. Myriads of luscious blueber- 
ries were here, and we lunched on them. 
The next stretch of continuous level 
water, maybe a mile or more, was of 
the character that gave the river its 
name. Scarcely a dozen yards of the 
river ran in straight course. All the 
angles known in geometry were there. 
Shores were sometimes low, sometimes 


high, perpendicular or sloping, but al- 
Ways granite. The entire region was 
covered with a melancholy growth of 
pine-trees from twenty-five to fifty feet 
high, very slender, and all charred 
from forest fires. They looked like 
clusters of overgrown negro telegraph 
poles. Like the rest of this river, it was 
the most desolate country imaginable. 
Another rapid stopped us in the middle 
of the afternoon. After hunting for two 
hours for a possible portage, I waded 
down the rapid, lowering the canoe be- 
fore me. It was too shallow to shoot, 
but too rough to carry packs through it. 
This brought us to Island Portage. We 
made it in a drenching rain, except that 
we cachéd a few unnecessaries under 
the canoe till morning. The island was 
surrounded on both sides by continuous 
rapids and falls, but below it appeared 
a basin of smooth water. Our tent was 
raised by the light of birch-bark torches, 
and our supper cooked in the rain by 
the same kind of fire. Two old wig- 
wams abandoned by the Indians we had 
met, furnished tent-poles and fire wood 
in abundance. 

In the morning we did not leave until 
we had dried our dunnage, all of which 
had been soaking wet the night before. 
A mile’s paddling reached another rapid 
where no trail could be found. With 
much labor we made our carry over the 
rocks that formed a rough beach, and 
launched on the other side only to find, 
within two hundred yards, the begin- 
ning of a continuation of rapids that we 
could see extended parallel with the 
course we had passed, for almost half a 
mile. It was evident that a trail cut 
across somewhere to avoid such a suc- 
cession of rapids. We were used up, 
and hunted for a night camp. A slop- 
ing granite rock just below our last 
portage was the most hospitable place 
that offered, and here we pitched our 
tent. Around were the same kind of 
burned trees. They stood balanced on 
their spreading roots, with no soil to 
hold them, and the largest could. be 
toppled over with a slight push. Here 
on the bare rock we spread our blankets, 
and wondered if rapids would ever end. 

Saturday, the first thing necessary was 
a systematic hunt for our portage. We 
left camp and worked west for almost a 
mile. Our course lay through a terrible 
thicket of fallen trees, intermingled with 
rank raspberry bushes that were nour- 
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ished in the decaying vegetation and 
the ashes from the forest fires. As they 
caught us and delayed us, so we re- 
freshed ourselves with the berries. In 
many places the ground was marshy and 
required care to avoid sinking in bogs. 
Then a fallen tree would make a path, 
and we would walk on it for its entire 
length. At last, keeping our due west 
course, we came to an open sheet of wa- 
ter which we knew was reached by the 
trail we were hunting. Up the shore 
half a mile we struggled, and there with 
a clean sandy beach, a log for a wharf, 
and two old wigwams with the signs we 
had learned of “our Indians,” was the 
opening of the trail. At the other end 
it brought us only a little distance from 
our tent; but it opened from a marshy 
spot, and we had not been able to see it. 
The work we had done to reach the trail 
was enough for a day. We went into 
camp, and stayed there over the Sab- 
bath. 

Monday, the long trip back and forth 
over the portage took us well beyond 


noon, Then a mile more brought an- 
other rapid. It was raining and getting 
dark. The only portage possible was 


along the rough boulders at the edge of 
the stream, and that had to answer. 
Trees had fallen from the bank, out over 
the river, and some recent traveler had 
hewn out enough branches to leave pas- 
sage under the trunks; so back and forth 
I crawled with my packs, until by the 
last trip it was pitch dark and only the 
camp fire guided me over the slippery 
stones. The tent was hardly up, when 
the rain came faster, in drenching 
showers, the wind rose, and thunder 
and lightning joined to make the pleas- 
ure complete. A fife pickerel, caught 
during the afternoon, had to wait for 
service until the next morning. These 
last two portages were named respec- 
tively Portage du Cheval du Bois and 
Portage des Grus Pin. Tuesday, a short 
paddle brought us to a rapid of consid- 
erable length and force that we ran 
without mishap. Just past here was a 
sloping granite rock running down to 
the river, and at the foot of it an evi- 
dent landing. We found there a bed of 
spruce boughs, hardly a week old, and 
by signs that we recognized knew that 
a party that we had heard of far back, 
were just ahead of us; They were par- 
tially off the trail in spite of having 
guides, and we followed them. The trail 
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they had cut led us around another rapid, 
this time a fall. Launched on the other 
side, only a hundred yards of clear wa- 
ter intervened before the next one. No 
trail could be found around this one, 
and what was worse, no landing. All 
around this basin the land was either low 
or marshy or nothing but granite, with 
perpendicular walls. We were not will- 
ing to go back, or the abandoned camp 
would have served us well, so we climb- 
ed a granite wall, struggled to the only 
level place we could find on top of a 
hill, and spent the night there. 

The next day was so hot that we 
were almost prostrated. We had never 
thus suffered from the heat before. The 
morning was spent fruitlessly in look- 
ing for a trail around this long rapid. 
Then I waded back and forth until 
the stuff was landed on the other 
shore, and we forced a passage through 
the woods. Once at the other end, it 
was night again. Nights came fast by 
this time, while our progress was slow. 
Here our bed is truly a “green spot” in 
our memory. The levelest spot that 
we could find, on which to pitch our 
tent, sloped at an angle of at least thirty 
degrees from a horizontal. At the foot 
I piled spruce boughs as high as my 
head, and we spread our blankets over 
them with some comfort. But by morn- 
ing the boughs had packed, and we were 
slipping down hill rapidly. Another 
rapid and another search soon stopped 
us again, this time with the satisfaction 
of proving that we were on the right” 
course. A plain Indian trail was found 
and the unmistakable birch-bark “sign” 
we had learned. This trail led us into 
yet another basin with Granite River 
whirling through a rapid above and be- 
low. <A long trail badly overgrown was 
found, and I followed it around the rapid. 
But so much rain as we had been hav- 
ing had dampened ground and ardor. 
Mrs. White was suffering the premon- 
itory warnings of rheumatism, and we 
decided to seek a dry camp and try to. 
drive out the penetrating dampness. 
Back into the woods we went, where we 
kept warm and dry all the afternoon, and 
through a day of rain that followed. Un- 
der the inspiration of smoke in the tent, 
I passed the time composing camp 
lyrics, which custom I followed on each 
succeeding rainy day. No volume of 
these “Hours of Idleness” is yet in 
press. 
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Saturday,with Mrs.White yet troubled 
with rheumatism, I made our portage. 
It landed us again in part of the rapid, 
which we had to run before we were in 
quiet water. This time a reasonably long 
distance followed without obstruction. 
The river widened, and we believed at 
last that we were in Seiganagah. A 
wigwam on the shore attracted us, and 
we landed for our Sunday camp. 
Squirrels were plentiful here, too, and 
we feasted. Sunday afternoon we pad- 
dled down to explore the next mile, and 
found arapid. I landed and followed 
it to the end, almost half a mile. There 
opened a great stretch of water, with 
many islands and channels, and it was 
surely Seiganagah. I returned to the 
canoe, and we paddled back to camp, 
again encouraged to believe that the 

apids would soon all be passed. Mon- 

day morning I made up my mind to run 
the long rapids. We didit. Such trips 
have been often described and do not 
need repetition. But we enjoyed, to the 
fullest extent, this run through a mill- 
race almost half a mile long, curving 
and twisting at every dozen yards, full 
of rocks and floating logs. It was adan- 
gerous rapid to run, but we made it all 
right, without a scratch in the varnish 
of the Zchemon. Seiganagah was not 
there, though for more than three days 
we thought it was. We kept on our ap- 
parent course, and saw many old wig- 
wams on the islands. Through one 
passage the channel ran between per- 
pendicular walls of granite less than a 
hundred feet apart. On these, as if it 
were nature’s autograph album, were 
names scratched and marked, dated for 
fifty years back. Indians, French, and 
all other trappers and explorers had 
registered, and the sight was a strange 
one. For proof that an American had 
been there, the most prominent of all 
the inscriptions was the familiar in- 
junction seen in the advertising pages 
of every magazine, recommending the 
employment of that certain article of 
toilet and household use, particularly 
celebrated for its buoyant qualities, 
“Scott’s Emulsion.” At once we felt at 
home with old friends. 

Four miles north brought us to a rap- 
id. We knew that Lake Seiganagah 
had no such outlet relative to the course 
we had come, and yet so firm had been 
our belief that we had reached that lake, 
that we adjusted our reasoning and our 
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maps to suit it, and started to find a 
trail on the west side of thisshore. All 
afternoon we hunted without success. 

Wednesday, the twenty-sixth of Au- 
gust, we paddled, about noon, into a bay 
that ran west from the main body of 
water. At the bottom of the bay, a 
little stream entered from a marsh, and 
up this stream we paddled, thinking 
that probably the trail reached its banks 
The creek was not wide enough to turn 
the canoe, and we soon could go no 
farther. To be sure that we were 
not leaving the right trail, I landed, 
leaving Mrs. White in the canoe, and 
started up stream a little way. It looked 
hopeful. I kept on and on, with the 
stream at my left, then crossed it, by 
fallen trees that looked as if placed for 
abridge. A little way farther, I thought 
I saw an open. It was not there, and 
I kept on to find it. At last I turned 
to retrace my steps. I had been wan- 
dering in a marsh, and could find no 
footprint. The stream had vanished 
and I could not findit. I plunged along 
in the direction my compass told me, 
and called to my wife. Her answer 
came faintly from the opposite direc- 
tion and I turned there, all the time 


calling. At last I could hear her no 
longer. Whichever way I went I could 


not come in hearing of her calls or 
whistle. A ridge of rocks appeared with 
great holes in them. They marked the 
edge of the marsh, and to escape it I 
started for them. A queer sound halt- 
ed me. From a hole up in the rocks 
came a snuffling, breathing wheeze, and 
then snarls and “meows.” Strong ones 
were mingled with the weak ones, and 
it was evident that bears, lynxes or 
wild cats, I could not tell which, were 
enjoying home life there. I was in 
my shirt sleeves, had not even a re- 
volver, and it was beginning to rain. 
Only three hours of light remained, and 
I had already been away almost that 
time from my wife. We were in a 
great iron region, and I did not feel 
at all sure that I could trust my com- 
pass. There was no_use trying to dis- 
guise the fact that I was lost! 
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Painted for OUTING by A. Hencke. 
A RECONNAISSANCE OF THE GRANITE RIVER BY MR. AND MRS. TRUMBULL WHITE. 
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the Prince- 
ton-Yale 
game was, 
., in the way of 
weather, quite 
the reverse of the preceding Saturday, 
on which the Harvard-Yale game had 
been played. Although the predictions 
had been favorable, the cloudiness of 
the morning steadily increased, and 
soon after noon the rain began to fall. 
This had no effect upon the crowd, 
however ; or, if it did, it was a merciful 
interposition of Providence, for by half- 





CAPTAIN TRAFFORD (HARVARD). 
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BATTLES OF THE FOOTBALL SEASON OF 1891. 
BY WALTER CAMP, 


Second paper, completed from October, 1892. 


past one the seats at Manhattan Field 
were one solid, black mass of people. 
The crowd was larger than at Spring- 
field by perhaps fifteen or twenty thou- 
sand; but the accommodations for seat- 
ing them were so admirable that all 
were able to see the game without other 
discomfort than that occasioned by the 
weather. 

The cheering, owing to the fact that, 
unlike the Springfield audience, this one 
at New York was not divided so dis- 
tinctly into two portions, was more a 
continual roar. The field was in ex- 
cellent condition, but as the rain began 
to have its effect, became more and 
more slippery. 

A few minutes after two o’clock the 
teams came out from their dressing- 
rooms, and jumping nimbly over the 
low fence, ran out upon the field. Then, 
in truth, the cheering became a very 
bedlam of noise as the crowd saw their 
favorites before them ready for action. 

Naturally, the prestige gained by the 
Yale team through their victory over 
Harvard had led many to believe that 
Princeton would be unable to hold the 
New Haven eleven, particularly in the 
first part of the first half. A large num- 
ber, while confident that Yale would 
win, thought that Princeton would score. 
This opinion, it was evident, was based 
upon the belief in Homans’ well-known 
ability as a drop-kicker. Perhaps the 
general average of opinions would have 
made up a result as follows: That Yale 
would score very early in the game, and 
would be able to make at least eighteen 
points, but that Princeton would recover 
from the shock, and improving as the 
play progressed, would eventually force 
the ball down within kicking distance of 
the Yale goal enough times to insure 
Homans’ getting a drop over the bar. 
It is well to have this opinion in mind 
when considering the feelings of that 
vast crowd during the first half of the 
game. 

McClung and Warren tossed, and 
Princeton won. With a wholesome re- 
gard for the early scoring powers of the 
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PRINCETON FOOTBALL TEAM, 1891. 

: 1. Left guard, Wheeler. 2. Left tackle, Holly. 3. Substitute, Bergen. 4. Substitute, Woods. 

5. Right guard, Riggs. 6. Rightend, Warren. 7. Right tackle, Harold. 8. Quarter-back, King. 9. Center, Symmes. 
10. Left half-back, Flint. 11. Full-back, Homans. 12. Right half-back, Poe. 13. Left end, Vincent. 
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THE HARVARD FOOTBALL TEAM, 1891. 
t. Center, Bangs. 2. Right tackle, Newell. 


3. Left guard, Dexter. 4. Right half-back, Lake. 
5. Left half-back, Corbett. 6. Captain, Trafford. (7. Right guard, Mackie. 8. Quarter-back, Gage. 
g. Left tackle, Waters. 10. Left end, Emmons. tr. Right end, Hallowell. 
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McCORMICK (YALE). 
Full-back. 


Yale team as he had seen them exhib- 
ited at Springfield only a few days be- 
fore, Warren chose the ball and Mc- 
Clung took the east goal. After a mo- 
ment’s discussion as to ground rules, 
the two elevens lined up, and almost as 
soon as the hush had fallen upon the 
crowd Princeton put the ball in play and 
her wedge started into the Yale line. 
Plunging ahead, they went for eight 
yards or so before the Yale men could 
bring them toastop. But on the next 
down Yale dashed through and forced 
the runner back. Once more Prince- 
ton tried without success, and then Ho- 
mans punted down nearly to Yale’s 
twenty-yard line. His kick was only a 
foretaste of what was to come, but it 
put ninety good yards between the 
Yale line and Princeton’s goal, at the 
same time that it gave Yale her first 
chance at the ball. There is every dif- 
ference between starting from the cen- 
ter and starting thirty-five yards back 





of it, as Yale suddenly realized, for, 
after working the ball up the field for 
twenty-five yards, they were forced 
back and Bliss punted. 

Princeton, from this point on, exer- 
cised the best judgment, and relied upon 
Homans’ punting to neutralize Yale’s 
running. Six times in this half, Yale 
worked the ball down, by strong run- 
ning, from five to fifty yards without a 
break, only to have that labor wiped out 
by Homans’ punts. 

The diagram accompanying this arti- 
cle tells the story with emphasis — 57 to 
68, and 71 to 88 —showing the desperate 
running of the Yale team, and how com- 
pletely it was neutralized by the punt- 
ing of Homans, 40-41-56-57 and 70-71. 
The half finally ended without score by 
either side, the ball having crossed the 
center-line of the field some seventeen 
times, twice reaching the Princeton’s 








LAKE (HARVARD). 
Right Half- back. 
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dressing-rooms during the intermission will 
probably never be known by outsiders, but it is 
safe to state that there was a very different 
atmosphere in the two rooms from that of an 
Yale had stepped out confident 
and assured ; Princeton had followed, expecting 
to be beaten but determined to die hard. An 
hour had passed, and Princeton had more than 
surprised all her partisans, had found that the 
Yale team was human after all and not nearly 
so invincible as they had fancied; while Yale 
knew that they 


had disappointed all their 


‘sual friends, had failed to score at the time which 
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RIGGS (PRINCETON). 
Right Guard. 


fifteen-yard line, and twice 
going to Yale’s twenty- 
yard line. 

During the intermission 
nothing was talked of but 
the magnificent defense 
that Princeton was advanc- 
ing against the Yale play. 
Previous to the game hard- 
ly a man would be found 
who thought that Prince- 
ton really had a chance to win. The most that 
was hoped was that they would keep the score 
down. But after the first half was over, when 
every one had seen the Yale team do their level 
best to reach the Princeton goal, and not only 
fail, but be driven back by Homans’ kicking into 
their own territory, there were not a few Prince- 
ton believers who had rosy views of the Orange 
and Black eventually winning. The Yale sym- 
pathizers looked absolutely gray through the mist 
and rain, and never a smile could be seen on their 
faces. It is safe to say that a greater surprise than 
this first half had not been seen on the football 
field since 1885, when Peters’ team of green players 
put up such a game against Princeton veterans 
under De Camp. 

Just what was said to the two teams in their 


CAPT. WARREN (PRINCETON). 
Right End. 


every one, they themselves included, had sup- 
posed their best opportunity. 

Nearly, if not quite every member of the 
Princeton team had been present at the Har- 


vard-Yale game, and had 
seen the Yale eleven start 
with the ball in their pos- 
session at kick-off, and car- 
ry it in four minutes, and 
on seven successive downs, 
the distance of fifty-five 
yards and over the Har- 
vard line for a touch-down. 
In spite of Princeton’s 
satisfaction at having held 
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PHIL KING (PRINCETON). 
Quarter-back.. 
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YALE-PRINCETON FOOT-BALL: NEW YORK= NOV-26-1891-FIRST HALF: 
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this same team without score for forty- 
five minutes, they must have felt, as 
they filed into the field for the second 
half, when Yale would have the kick-off, 
that the biggest part of their work was 
about to come, in checking the advance 
of the first few minutes, and thus pre- 
venting Yale from repeating the work 
performed against Harvard. 

Yale formed the wedge, and the ball 
passed to Sanford, who made six yards. 
Then came the struggle of the day. Bar- 
bour, the Yale quarter-back, sent his at- 
tacks at every vulnerable spot in the 
enemy’s line, having no mercy upon his 
men when it came to the third down; 
for he had evidently made up his mind 
that Yale must reach the Princeton goal 
without giving up the ball, or the second 
half would be a repetition of the first. 
In sixteen plays, in spite of the most 
stubborn resistance upon the part of 
Princeton, Yale succeeded in carrying 
the ball over the line for a_touch- 
down. From this point on, Yale seem- 


= Fumble - 
1 No gain- 
~~~ Goal from field- 


C.~~ Missed goal from field. 


is used to indicate Yale’s plays and the single line 


The diagrams were plotted by Roswell Parish, Yale. 


ed to grow steadily stronger, and scored 
two more touchdowns, besides a goal 
from the field. Once Princeton suc- 
ceeded in carrying the ball down within 
kicking distance of the Yale goal; but 
the try failed, and it was their only 
chance. The game ended with the score 
nineteen to nothing in Yale’s favor. 

The noted players of 1891 were many, 
some familiar to the football world, 
others comparatively new lights. 

The season had also more remarkable 
games than that of 1890 or 1889. In 
the association the games in two cases, 
at least, developed unexpected elements 
of interest. The disadvantages under 
which Princeton labored in the way of 
a deficiency of experienced material, 
and the remarkably strong showing 
made by Yale in her previous games, 
led the majority to anticipate a contest 
between the two in which Princeton 
would be outclassed, particularly in the 
first half. When, therefore, the minutes 
of the first forty-five went steadily on, 
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and with equal steadiness did the kick- of wonderfully strong playing by two 
ing of Homans and the general good teams who were, upon that date, de- 
work of the Princeton line keep Yale feated,it istrue, but by far smaller scores 
out of the Orange and Black goal, the than were expected. Cornell came to 
interest, which might have flagged un- Princeton and was only defeated after 
der different conditions, grew more and a desperate struggle by a single goal, 
more intense. Probably there never neither side scoring, until, in the last 
was a game played which provoked so minute of the game, Princeton succeeded 
much questioning upon a single line as_ in forcing the ball over Cornell’s line. 
did this one. But this game has been Williams journeyed to Hanover on the 
already commented upon andillustrated same date, and found such an antagonist 
by the diagrams in this article,so that in Dartmouth as rendered the contest in 
one can readily study the progress of doubt up to the last fifteen minutes, the 
the play. score standing 6 to 6 up to that time. 
The game between the University of Williams eventually added two touch- 
Pennsylvania and Wesleyan developed downs, making the score 14 to 6. 
an equally surprising strength in the Of individual players capable of put- 
weaker team, for from all the games ting forth their best efforts at critical 
previously played and the comparative points and in games where the victory 
scores one must have been convinced wasofthe greatest importance, McClung, 
that Wesleyan would be an easy mark the captain and half-back on the Yale 
for the Philadelphia players ; but those team, was pre-eminent. As a rule, it 
who expected to see an overwhelming has almost universally been acknowl- 
defeat administered were forced to go edged that to elect aman captain means 
away disappointed, for the game, while to sacrifice, to a greater or less extent, 
it proved Pennsylvania the stronger, his use as a player; but with this man 
showed also that the Wesleyan team the rule has not held good, for he could 
had been greatly underrated. be, and was, relied upon by the Yale 
November 14th was a day of surprises team as a man sure, at least once out of 
to the football enthusiasts in the way three trials, to put in a considerable 
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HOMANS (PRINCET( )N). 
Full-Back. 


gain. Lake, of Harvard, too, was a re- 
markable ground-gainer, and a man 
who could be sent with a frequency 
that would have used up any other man. 
He wasa peculiarly strong runner, thick- 
set and yet fast; while during the last 
season he had learned the use of his 
arm in warding off, and, once started, 
was the hardest of all of them to take 
from the side. Bliss, of Yale, was a 
man who grew better and better at 
every step he took, and it was this in- 
creasing force which made him the man 
of all the teams for a brilliant long run. 
While others surpassed him in a repe- 
tition of short gains, his two runs—one 
in the Harvard and one in the Princeton 
game—both resulting in touchdowns, 
showed well this peculiar trait of his. 

Poe, of Princeton, was another man 
who was a dashing player, and one 
whose ability to take up his work with 
even more force in the second half of 
the game than the first, as instanced in 
the Cornell and other games, made him 
a peculiarly valuable man. Moreover, 
while the other remarkable half-backs 
of the year were mostly old and season- 
ed players, this man was only a fresh- 
man and has his career before him. 
Flint is another man of promise. 

Camp, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, sustained his former excellent 
reputation as a hard man to stop when 
once through the line, and Martin, of 
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the same team, played a fearless and 
effective running game, 

In the position of full-back Homans 
did the best punting, and both he and 
Trafford did some good running, but 
neither of them took straight plunging 
into the line so far as McCormick, who 
also dropped a clever goal in the final 
match. Thayer, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, as well .as Graves of 
Trinity, would push the others hard 
if the line work in front of him were 
as thoroughly developed as it was with 
the big teams. 

The half-back line, as was predicted 
in these columns, exhibited a degree of 
perfection seldom, if ever, equaled in the 
way of ground-gaining. Interference 
was carried to a much more cultivated 
point, and instead of, as in the former 
years, being an indiscriminate massing 
of men, it became almost as methodical 
as the ordinary lining up. Wedge work 
was also a feature of the play, and al- 
though the initial wedges—that is, those - 
at free kicks — were really not marked 
by such considerable advances as they 
were last season, small wedges quickly 
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executed upon downs were continually 
used, and to good effect. The kicking 
upon teams in general failed to show 
any great measure of improvement over 
that of last season, although there were 
sporadic instances of remarkable punt- 
ing, as above mentioned, that displayed 
by Homans in the Princeton- Yale game 
being an instance, as well as some of the 
kicking of Trafford and Thayer. Such 
men as Heffelfinger and Riggs did much 
to develop the position of guard, and 
make it something more than a mere 
position of weight. Hubbard, of Trin- 
ity, and Newton, of Wesleyan, followed 
in their footsteps, as did Mackie, Mori- 
son, Bothne, Blunt and a number of 
others. In fact, one can say that the 
last year has brought out more than 
ever before the possibilities of that posi- 
tion. The quarter-backs also made pro- 
gress along the lines suggested by such 
players as Dean of the previous year. 

King, of Princeton, exhibited the best 
all-round work in the position, although 
Barbour’s generalship in the use of his 
signals and team went far to make his 
team the winners. Church has always 
been a strong man in the position, and 
outside the association, such experi- 
enced men as Beecher, Wurtenburg 
and De Hart showed what the place 
could be made. 


The center’s work in the big teams was 
not remarkable, there being too much 
changing about to develop any single 
individual such as we have seen in the 
past. Symmes made the greatest pro- 
gress. Balliet, Adams and Lewis ex- 
hibited the steadiest work. 

Newell, of Harvard, was the best 
tackle on the field, but the new men 
in that position upon several of the 
teams will make that part of the line 
worth watching next year. Winter, 
of Yale, did the best running in the 
line. There were some very clever 
ends on many teams this year—Schoff, 
Hartwell and Hallowell of the veter- 
ans; Hinkey, Vincent and Emmons of 
the new men. 

English Association football and Eng- 
lish Rugby are also beginning to gain a 
foothold with us, and although they are 
not yet such drawing cards as the 
matches under Intercollegiate rules, 
they show a gradually increasing inter- 
est that bids fair to eventually bring 
about more general participation and 
attention. 

The season of 1892 opens even earlier 
than did that of last year, and even 
while we are on the press many of the 
principal teams are getting limbered 
up and preparing for a vigorous open- 
ing. 


THE HERO OF THE GAME. 
1891. 


His cheeks are etched in Harvard stripes, 
His eyes are dyed Yale blue ; 

His nose is warped, His front teeth gone, 
His skull is fractured, both ears torn, 

His arms are bandaged too. 

A crutch supports his crippled weight, 


And his anatomy 


Subtracts now, from the maximum 

Two broken ribs, a jointless thumb, 

And fingers—all but three. 

But, oh! he wears a laurel crown, 

His pedestal’s near Heaven ! 

They stamp and shout, when he comes out, 
He’s pride of men, and pet of ten, 

The King of his Eleven. 


Anna M. WILLIAMs. 








BICYCLE RIDING IN GERMANY. 


BY FANNY 
ICYCLING as a sport is becoming 
more popular in Germany with 
each season. The dreirad, or tri- 
cycle, is still much used in some 
parts of Germany, as, for instance, in 
Saxony, especially about the cities, where 
for some unaccountable reason the peo- 
ple continue to labor under the delusion 
that it is a more desirable vehicle of 
locomotion than the bicyclette; but in 
other parts, as in Bavaria, the bicyclette, 
or rover, is preferred by both sexes, and 
a tricycle is seldom met with either in 
city or country. 

Until within a few years Germans 
were, in order to obtain good machines, 
obliged to import them from England, 
but now they mostly patronize their 
own manufactories, and very justly, for 
anumber of these make excellent ma- 
chines. 

Those accustomed to the perfect free- 
dom of bicycling in America, would, if 
transported to Germany, find them- 
selves subjected to what might be con- 
sidered irksome restrictions. Bicyclists 
here are classed with drivers and team- 
sters, and are hampered by the same 
general restrictions, as well as some 
special ones, which do not apply to the 
former. They are forbidden the use of 
all promenade paths, and must confine 
themselves strictly to carriage roads, on 
which, in the cities and within a certain 
distance of them, no two riders are al- 
lowed to ride abreast, and only on the 
right of the road. Every machine must 
be provided with a bell, and with a lan- 
tern, if used after nightfall. Each city 
has its own regulations. 

In Munich, for instance, what seems 
to an independent American at first 
glance like a great deal of red tape, 
must be gone through with. But after 
a beginner has tumbled about on a 
bicycle for a day or two, the wisdom of 
the regulation of the Bavarian author- 
ities, which requires every one to pass 
an examination before receiving a per- 
mit to ride, becomes very apparent. It 
is in reality only a measure conducive 
both to the safety of the rider and to 
that of the general public. If people 
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are to ride through the streets of a city, 
they surely ought to know how to ride. 
In Berlin bicyclists are not allowed in 
the business parts of the city at all, and 
in Munich and Dresden not in the cen- 
tral parts, although curiously enough in 
the latter city the tricycle may wend its 
clumsy way in the most crowded streets. 
The reason for thus favoring the tricycle 
above the bicycle can only be sought 
for in the intricacies of the Saxon mind. 

In most cities you are allowed to use 
your bell at discretion, nothing being 
said if you ring in crossing streets and 
often enough to warn people of your 
approach, but in Bayreuth, since an in- 
experienced rider knocked down an old 
lady, a special bell is required to be 
kept ringing constantly throughout the 
city precincts. 

One of the peculiar rules enforced in 
Dresden is that the rider is obliged to 
call out as well as ring a bell in crossing 
streets. Again, in the Alstadt, where 
bicycles are allowed at all, they are free 
from special restrictions, but the mo- 
ment they cross the bridge and are in the 
Neustadt all must bear a plate engrav- 
ed with the owner’s name in letters of 
a given size. Five marks is the penalty 
of failing to comply with this pointless 
and arbitrary requirement of the chief 
of police in this half of the city, which 
has its separate police department. 
Another curious law of Dresden Alt- 
stadt is that through a certain gate of 
entrance a man may dismount and push 
his machine on entering the city, but on 
going out he is not permitted to push it 
through the same gate, but must make 
a detour through another street. Other 
cities have other laws. It is even said 
that in some places horns are required 
instead of bells. It is hard not to 
grumble at such a multiplicity of regu- 
lations, but it is useless to rebel and 
easier to comply with them than to try 
to reason with self-important German 
officials, The German bicyclist himself 
sighs for the day, which he says must 
surely come, when the laws relating to 
bicycle riding will be the same all over 
the empire. 
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Bicycling, like everything else in Ger- 
many, is practiced with method, conse- 
quently Germans usually learn to ride 
in schools for that purpose. Every city, 
according to its size, has one or more 
schools, the larger cities usually boasting 
of several, These are either under the 
management of independent parties, 
who teach for a certain sum, or main- 
tained by a given firm or agent for a 
manufacturer of bicycles. In the latter 
schools the tuition fee is refunded if, on 
having learned, the pupil buys a machine 
of the firm. For teaching, large halls 
are used in many cases; in others a 
podium or wooden platform, or graded 
track within an enclosure, affording op- 
portunity of learning in the open air, 
which is especially agreeable in warm 
weather. In learning to ride, the pupil 
is taught first to go in but one direction, 
turning to the left. This is continued 
for several lessons, until thoroughly 
learned, Then he is told to make the 
tour of the hall, or track, to the right, 
when he realizes that he has only half 
learned to ride a bicycle. The machine, 
in spite of his most strenuous efforts, at 
first obstinately persists in turning to 
the left, and all his energies must be 
brought to bear to guide it in the desired 
direction. However, after a time, prac- 
tice produces its legitimate effect, and 
this difficulty is also mastered. The next 
and last step is mounting alone. Hitherto 
the teacher has assisted the pupil in 
mounting by holding the machine and, 
by an unobtrusive push, giving it the 
headway necessary for him to keep his 
balance. Left to himself the rider finds 
it no easy matter to set his machine in 
motion and gain the saddle. Learning 
to mount successfully is particularly 
difficult for women, starting as they do 
from a standstill. The number of les- 
sons required to enable one to ride varies. 
Two weeks may be called a fair average. 
Now and then an especially apt pupil 
appears, who is determined to learn in 
three days, and really does it; but such 
a genius is the exception. But from two 
to three weeks of daily effort usually sees 
the new rider advanced enough to pre- 
sent himself for the examination, which, 
if he lives in Munich, he is obliged to 
undergo before a committee appointed 
by the police. 

The candidates assembled in a large 
ground outside the city—sometimes 
fifty, sometimes one hundred, or more, 
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women decidedly in the minority. Each 
person in turn must mount alone, ride 
a certain distance, turn and dismount 
again. Should the candidate fail to 
mount the first time, he is allowed to try 
once more; but should he again fail, is 
told he must wait for the next Priifung. 
This causes the confident beginner to 
depart pushing his rover and feeling de- 
cidedly crushed. If he succeeds, which 
is usually the case, he receives a paper 
signed by the police, stating that he has 
passed the official examination, and will 
in course of time receive a number, but 
until then will not be allowed to ride in 
the streets of Munich. But if he rides 
in spite of this prohibition, as some do, 
he is liable to be stopped by a haughty 
gendarme, who asks his name, country, 
birthplace and date of birth, his pres- 
ent place of residence, street and house 
number, all of which is carefully noted 
down in a small book, and the culprit 
is then allowed to proceed, being left 
in doubt as to whether he will be ex- 
pelled from the country or simply fined. 
Often nothing comes of the first in- 
fringement of the law, but if it be re- 
peated the fine is very sure to follow. 
In the course of time, say after a loss of 
two weeks of good riding weather, the 
official permission is received with a 
number which must be engraved on a 
plate and mounted on the front of the 
bicycle. Aftera further delay of several 
days for the engraving to be done, the 
newly-fledged bicyclist is in a position 
to enjoy the use of his machine untram- 
meled. 

Until recently, bicycle riding in Ger- 
many has been confined mostly to men, 
but is now becoming popular among 
women also, The pioneers in Germany, 
as in England, used the tricycle, but the 
great majority of those learning at the 
present time prefer the rover. Cer- 
tainly for tours, which women are more 
and more making, there is no compari- 
son between these as regards either 
convenience or safety. With the bicy- 
cle, women as well as men can travel 
with ease on poor roads, narrow paths 
and mountain passes, where the tricycle 
can be used with difficulty or not at 
all, 

Did women realize what an interest- 
ing, exciting and health-giving exercise 
bicycling is, and to what a new world 
of pleasure it introduces them, they 
would more rapidly adopt it. 
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A DAY WITH THE QUAIL. 


BY ED. W. 





S an illustration of the sport quail 
afford, almost any one from hun- 
dreds of pleasant experiences 
will answer, so please imagine a 

bright, bracing November morning, and 
my oft-tried friend afield and afloat 
“Doc” and I driving rapidly along what 
is termed the “ River Road, which trav- 
erses Harwich township, in Kent Coun- 
ty, Province of Ontario. Our convey- 
ance was a useful four-wheeled trap, and 
the game bay gelding between the shafts 
put his best foot foremost, for he delight- 
ed in these early morning jaunts, and 
knew, from many previous lessons, that 
he would spend the greater portion of 
the day in idleness. We occupied the 
only seat; beneath were the gun-cases, 
shells, etc., and in front, half lounging 
against our knees, was a big roan setter, 
Doc’s pride and joy—grand old Mark, 
one of the best all-round dogs that ever 
ranged over a field. Underneath the trap, 
trotting step for step with the horse, his 
nose almost touching the swinging, iron- 
shod hoofs, was Don, a lemon-and-white 
pointer and Mark’s greatest rival. Don 
was one of those rarely-found, fast, wiry, 
all-day pointers, so he was given a pre- 
paratory jogging to take the wire edge 
off his too impetuous dash. A clinking 
spin for five miles brought us to the 
well-known farm-yard, where the geld- 
ing was promptly unhooked, stripped 
and secured in a comfortable stall, and 
we prepared for business. Brown stub- 
bles bordered with briars and brush 
fences spread in huge levels to left and 
tight, varied here and there with weedy 
cornfields, bunches of close-growing 
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saplings and thickets, whilein the back- 
ground was a long gray line of unbroken 
forest. 

As any field in sight might contain 
quail, the dogs were started at once. No 
chasing after their heels for us; they 
were well-broken and workers—we gave 
the signals and they did the rest. 

Each of us carried a whistle, one of a 
much shriller tone than the other, in or- 
der that the dogs might not be confused. 
When actually working on birds the 
whistles were kept firmly gripped in the 
left-hand corners of our mouths, and the 
dogs were worked entirely by them, nota 
word being spoken. Perhaps few among 
the general run of sportsmen realize the 
value of silence in finding and approach- 
ing quail, or any feathered game. The 
sound of the human voice frightens birds 
thoroughly, and a man who keeps con- 
tinually gabbling away in conversation, 
hailing his friend in cover, or bawling 
orders at his dogs, will seldom make a 
decent bag. Birds do not, however, ap- 
pear to pay any attention to a whistle. 

We separated a few yards and watched 
the dogs cover the first field. It was a 
genuine treat to see them. Mark went 
sailing away to the left with long, smooth 
strides, carrying his heavily feathered 
stern straight, with none of the attract- 
ive “action” usual with setters. For 
only when he actually winded game 
would Mark show his style. Tothe right 
went the pointer, fairly flying in sheer 
exuberance of high spirits and perfect 
condition, with his rat-tail whipping his 
flanks at every stride and his nose, like 
the setter’s, held high in air. Fast as they 
were going, they still managed to keep 
track of each other and of us, and pres- 
ently, when about three hundred yards 
apart, they swung simultaneously into 
the wind, and then swept rapidly towards 
each other, like two yachts on opposite 
tacks. They knew they were closely 
watched, and their speed visibly in- 
creased as their courses crossed. 

“Old Mark is in grand fettle to-day.” 

“Yes, but that rat-tail scamp is faster 
every time you take him out. He’s the 
only good pointer I ever saw.” 

“Nonsense. You’ve a setter, man, 
that’s all. Let’s move on.” 

Again and again the dogs swept to the 
bounds of the field and returned, beating 
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their ground perfectly and turning and 
recrossing with beautiful precision until 
they had almost reached the weedy snake 
fence bounding the farther end of the 
field. 

Here the pointer suddenly steadied 
his impetuous speed a trifle, then slowed 
to a canter for a few yards, finally halt- 
ing so suddenly that the pause seemed 
to come in the middle of astride. There 
he stood rigid, save for that half-sup- 
pressed quivering which tells of intense 
nervous strain well controlled. 

Almost as he halted, old Mark swung 
round, his broad nose catching a trace 


himself, Side by side we walked steadily 
forward until within two yards of the 
pointer’s quivering rat-tail. 
“V’ll take right-hand birds. 
down what you can, old man.” 
The words were hardly spoken before 
fifteen brown balls burst up with a 
thunderous roar from the cover and 
went whizzing over the fence. Three 


Mark 


bore off to the right, while the main 
body swung close-bunched to the left. 
Two little white throats and a brown 
one followed each other in line on my 
side, but only the swift brown hen com- 
pleted the flight. 


Through the smoke 





“ STRAIGHTENING THE DEAD BIRDS.” (p. r1§.) 


of the invisible influence which had 
turned his rival into a graven image. 
With head raised high and tail and back 
in a true line, the setter stole with long, 
tiger-like steps to windward, until his 
keen eyes marked the white back and 
lemon head of the pointer above the 
stubble, full one hundred yards away. 
Then he too stiffened, as though frozen 
in his tracks, 

No need for us to shout, nor for the 
too frequently heard bawling “ To-ho !” 
or “Steady!” Don knew that our eyes 
were on him, and Mark had learned 
long before that the pointer rarely made 
a mistake, and that even he, the veteran, 
must back stanchly to avoid disgrace 





of the second barrel I marked what 
seemed an avalanche of quail falling 
from the main bevy in response to 
Doc’s rapid double salute. 

‘Whatever the deuce are you trying 
to do, kill them all ?” 

Doc grinned ominously as he asked : 
“Did you ever see quail bunch as close ? 
I picked my birds all right, but I guess 
I killed four. What did you get?” 

“Two cocks.” 

“Two what ?” 

“Two cocks. The hen’s away down 
in the corn yonder.” 

“Ho, ho! Been looking at their 
throats again,eh! How many times 
can you tell cocks from hens ?”’ 
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“ About every time they go to the 
right.” 

“Well, I guess I can tell better after 
they’re in my hand ; keeps me about all 
my time getting dead onto them with- 
out studying sexes. Let’s gather the 
birds. I’ve marked what are left, they 
pitched near the fence.”’ 

Old Mark, meantime, had dropped 
flat to shot, but Don compromised by 
sitting bolt upright, as no power nor whip 
on earth would induce him to drop prop- 
erly. He could mark birds as well as most 
men, and had a trick of speeding for- 
ward at once to where he had séena 
bevy pitch. Hence his habit of sitting 
upon his haunches to obtain a clearer 
view. This time the fence was in his 
way, so he gained nothing. 

At the word Mark dashed forward 
and leaped the fence, while we followed 
to save trouble. Don promptly pointed 
dead on my two, and I found them ly- 
ing not three yards apart, and two 
cocks as I expected. Don, while an 
excellent retriever from water, usually 
“pointed dead” on land, though he 
would invariably bring in a lost bird or 
one he fancied we had lost track of. 

Mark was a faultless retriever under 
any conditions, and speedily found and 
delivered four birds without ruffling a 
feather. 

We decided to let the hen bird which 
had passed me “go for seed,” and so 
moved forward after the remainder of 
the bevy. 

But luck was coming that we dreamed 
not of, for before the second field was 
half crossed, Mark turned suddenly up 
wind and headed for a part of the field 
where we were certain no birds had 
pitched. For many yards he trotted 

rapidly, then slowed to a walk and be- 
gan one of the most marvelous “draws ” 
T ever saw a dog make. Don meanwhile 
was sailing full speed for the farthest 
fence, guessing rightly that the birds 
first flushed had ‘pitched thereabouts. 
A warning whistle brought him to the 
right- about at once, and he came hurry- 
ing back, only to fall into a cautious trot 
a gunshot in the wake of the setter. 

‘Mark roaded steadily on, thrusting 
his nose higher and higher as he went, 
until he had covered fully one hundred 
yards. Then he halted on top of a slight 
mound and stood motionless, Don back- 
ing stanchly fifty yards behind, For 
perhaps two minutes we stood and ad- 
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mired the noble picture the great dog 
made. The mound he was on was al- 
most bare, so that only his feet were 
concealed, and there he stood with head 
proudly erect and stern hoisted at a 
jaunty angle above his back, while the 
breeze rippled his glossy coat and flut- 
tered the silken “feather ” of limbs and 
stern, until he seemed a living image of 
pride and power. Behind was the other 
type—the smooth, supple, cat-like grace 
of the pointer—the one “power,” the 


other “confidence.” For two minutes 
they stood motionless; then, to our 
utter amazement, the setter again 


moved steadily forward. On and. on 
he went, never swerving nor halting 
until he neared the fence, at a point 
where it was covered with wild grape- 
vines, which trailed downward in all 
directions from the top of a sturdy haw- 
tree which supported the main vine. 
This tree was fully two hundred yards 
from where the dog had caught the 
scent, and almost beneath it he settled 
into a stanch point, still backed by 
Don. 

We walked up to the fence, looked all 
round, but could discover nothing, and 
Doc said: “Well! of all the curious 
things I ever saw, this is the queerest. 
There’s no quail here.” Just at the mo- 
ment I happened to raise my eyes, and 
high up in the tangle of vines, twigs and 
dead leaves near the top of the haw- 
tree, I caught a glimpse of a cock quail’s 
snowy throat. 

“Doc, by the Lord Harry, he has ’em. 
They’re treed !” 

As frequently happens, the birds seem- 
ed to know instinctively when they were 
discovered, and a roar of wings and a 
whirl of dried leaves brought our guns 
to our shoulders. 

“ Bang !—bang, bang!” 

Two birds fell and the bevy sped for 
cover in the fence where the first had 
gone. 

“Doc, why didn’t you give ’em the 
second barrel?” 

“T did, but you didn’t, and you missed 
the time you did shoot.” 

“Rubbish! I killed both birds.” 

Each of us drew two smoking shells 
from his gun, and guessed that in our 
haste we had fired at the same birds, and 
certainly the two guns had exploded 
precisely at the same instant in the first 
attempt. 

The next move was for the fence, 
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where the two bevies had pitched, and 
we were sure of good sport, for the 
birds were admirably located. As we 
had now to walk down wind to recross 
the field, the dogs were called to heel for 
a few moments. Nearing the fence I 
innocently (?) paused a moment to tie 
my boot-lace, and Doc thoughtlessly 
crossed the fence to the leeward side, 
whither both dogs at once followed him. 
There were briars, small shrubs, etc., 
thickly growing on either side of the 
rails, and so high that I could just man- 
age to see Doc’s shooting-cap as he 
moved along Presently he sung out: 

“ Look out, here’s a point,” and he had 
hardly spoken before two birds ran 
through the brush to my side and flush- 
ed fair in the open, both dropping a 
moment later. Then Doc lifted up his 
voice and cursed me fluently, for he sud- 
denly remembered that dogs work up 
wind to their birds, and that birds in 
consequence are very apt to flush on the 
windward side of a brushy fence, and 
also that I had stopped to tie my boot- 
lace before reaching a similar fence on 
a previous day! He wound up with, 
“Here, you; I want you to understand 
that loose boot-laces don’t count after 
this. I'll stay here until the next cross- 
fence ; then you’ve got to take this side.” 

“All right, my medical duffer, you’re 
ahead of me yet, you know,” 

For the next twenty minutes I had 
more fun than I ever hope to have again. 
Birds kept flushing on my side, and I 
knocked them over until I had thirteen, 
and through it all I could hear muttered 
thunder from Doc’s side of the cover 
that suggested he was in anything but a 
jovial frame of mind. To crown all, 
just as the first cross-fence and Doc’s 
promised release came, a lot of birds 
flushed together and made for some 
dense thickets, and though we got a 
brace each, there were no more in the 
fence to furnish Doc enjoyment. He 
growled and grumbled good-naturedly 
until we separated to beat the thickets, 
where both guns were soon busy. Never 
did dogs work better than our noble 
toilers that day. Bird after bird whirred 
up on buzzing wings to be cut clean 
down or missed as the case happened to 
be, but we were shooting in rare good 
form and few were missed. Away at 
one end of the belt of thickets both dogs 
pointed another large bevy, and these 
latter furnished ample sport for the 
remainder of the day. 


Once I heard Doc’s whistle shrilling 
furiously, and presently found Mark on 
a staunch point and guessed Doc had 
managed to lose sight of him. Don 
presently approached and pointed at 
once, neither dog seeing the other. I 
went to them, and to my intense delight 
three big ruffed grouse flushed and 
plunged like cannon-balls into the thick 
of the cover. Snapping both barrels 
hurriedly, more by good luck than good 
shooting, I managed to stop two, and 
just caught a glimpse of the third fall- 
ing to Doc’s first barrel. 

He only saw the one bird, and as he 
picked it up, through the screening 
tangle of cover came chucklings of deep 
satisfaction and such words as these : 

“Wiped Mr. Smarty’s eye for him! 
Guess Iam on the right side of the fence 
this time.” 

Later on we found a few belated wood- 
cock lurking among the maple sap- 
lings, and here Doc had the best of 
it; for he was, and is yet, a perfect 
demon to shoot cock in heavy cover. 
At last, when the chilly mists were 
piling cloud upon cloud along the low- 
lands, we met and called a_ halt. 
Two tired but happy men sat upon a log 
for a final rest, a pull at the pipes, and 
for that most enjoyable of events, 
straightening out the dead birds pre- 
paratory to the triphome. At our feet 
lay two game but weary dogs, neither 
with an error charged against him for 
that day. From our shooting coats we 
drew quail by twos and threes, until 
seventeen and a half brace were 
smoothed and arranged side by side on 
the log. Then Doc smiled a queer little 
smile and produced a woodcock which 
was promptly matched from my coat ; 
then his face hardened a trifle and he 
pulled out a brace of cock, and again I 
saw the raise. Once more he fumbled 
in his pocket and gravely laid down 
still another brace of cock. Then I said: 

“ The pot’s your’s!” 

For a moment he looked me square in 
the face, then yet another time his hand 
sought that bottomless pocket. Forth 
came a grand grouse, and Doc’s face 
wore an expression of demoniacal glee, 
and he fairly shook with suppressed 
mirth. Slowly, sadly, regretfully—as an 
honorable man will feel when he has to 
do a cruel thing—I brought forth my 
brace of grouse and silently laid them 
side by side on the log. I said nothing. 
Doc said, “ D——!” 





















































































































































































A THANKSGIVING 





HANKSGIVING Eve at length 
came around and I was off for 
Norfolk with the lightest of 
hearts and the gayest smile I had 

worn for many days; my friend and 
companion in arms, Mr. Parkins, met 
me there, and away we went together, 
as jolly a pair as could be found ina 
day’s travel. The trip was enlivened 
with many a story and good cigar, and 
now that we were fairly under way the 
time passed quickly enough, and before 
many hours had gone we found our- 
selves nearing the point where our host 
was to meet and conduct us up the 
mountains. My companion was a man 
of five-and-forty, and being much given 
to the good things of this life had, in 
consequence thereof, acquired a consid- 
erable obesity,in fact more than most 
men could conveniently carry around ; 
but Nature had given him a good pair 
of legs, and he knew how to use them, 
too. 

When we reached our station and 
stepped upon the platform, loaded with 
baggage and fire-arms, a long, lank indi- 
vidual came up, and, greeting my friend 
cordially, relieved us of the best part of 
our luggage, which he placed in a wagon 
near by, then returned to shake hands 
and be introduced to me. His name 
was Mark Aaronson. He had lived in 
that country, he informed us; “for nigh 
on to sixty years—man and boy ;” had 
taken many such a party on a hunt be- 
forehand; was very glad Mr. Parkins 
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DAY’S BEAR HUNT. 





had asked me to come, for he thought 
we would meet with luck, as he had 
seen a good many bear sign lately and 
the weather was favorable. 

“Ever been bear shootin’,” he queried, 
looking at me out of his little gray eyes 
in a kind of half-suspicious manner, as 
if he had not quite made up his mind to 
take me for a greenhorn or not. 

“No,” I hastened to reply, “but I 
have wanted to for some time.” Then 
there was a pause, and I felt a little 
awkward. 

“T knowed that Mr. Parkins never 
had,” he continued, “ but, hows’ever, it’ll 
be more fun than if you had, particular 
if you got to do any runnin’.” 

“Do you have to do any running?” I 
asked, brightening up again at the pros- 
pect of chasing a bear. 

“Well,” he said, “time’s been when a 
bear’s made me do a heap of it, but I’m 
gettin’ too old now; I can’t run like I 
used to, but Ill tell you there’s no 
knowin’ what a man can do when one 
of them things gets after him ”’ (I here- 
by changed my mind about the gen- 
eral direction a man would run when 
a bear was one of the party); and with 
these words the old man settled himself 
down on the front seat of the wagon, 
and, cracking his whip, we were soon 
rolling toward the foothills of the moun- 
tains, which could be seen in the dis- 
tance. 

An hour’s drive brought us to New 
River, after being ferried over which 
we gradually began the ascent of the 
mountains, and then for four long hours 
did we slowly toil up hill after hill until 
we were fain to get out and relieve the 
monotony of the ride by walking. 

Just as the sun was sinking the horses 
were pulled up at the door of our host’s 
cabin, and we were there, thoroughly 
tired out with our travel, and having 
great vacancies where our dinners ought 
to have been. 

There was no face to greet us at the 
one little window of which the cabin 
boasted, and I was wondering how we 
were to get inside, when, to my aston- 
ishment, the old man climbed up a small 
tree, and, dropping on to the roof, dis- 
appeared, and in a moment his honest 
face was grinning at us from the door. 
“Tt’s always fastened from the inside,” 
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he explained, “‘and I have to go through 
the top. You see, I have to leave it for 
a week or two at a time when I’m off a- 
workin’, and it puzzles the tramps and 
such like to get in. There used to bea 
heap of them around after the war, but 
there ain’t so many now,” and running 
on in this wise the old man quickly 
unhitched the horses and fed them, 
brought all our traps in from the wagon, 
had a roaring fire going in the great 
open hearth and was busying himself 
with the preparation of our evening 
meal, 

In the meantime I had been looking 
around and surveying the interior of 
the cabin: it was a snug little place— 
very old—but having been well built of 
heavy logs had stood firm against the 
storms of a quarter of a century, and 
looked as if it were ready to stand as 
many more. It was decorated with sev- 
eral pairs of deer antlers, on one of 
which rested an old-time rifle ; it ap- 
peared to be as long as our host himself 
and had evidently seen a good deal of 
hard usage in its time. Mr. Parkins, 
who had been examining it, too, now 
turned to our mutual friend with the 
inquiry : “ Does it shoot straight ?” 

The hunter looked up from the pan 
where he was frying bacon, and straight- 
ening himself to his full length, cast a 
loving glance at the old arm, and said, 
“Well, it depends entirely on how you 
pint it; if you p’int it straightit’s agoin’ 
to shoot straight, and if you p’int it 
crooked it’s agoin’ to shoot crooked.” 
We both said “Of course,” in the same 
breath, and then I wondered within my 
secret soul how it would shoot if Parkins 
“p’inted it,” and if Iam any judge of 
human nature Parkins was wondering 
the same thing about me. 

Some time before daylight our host 
aroused us, and in brief time we sallied 
forth—ready for anything. 

Our guide had secured the services of 
two drivers who owned twenty dogs 
between them; they were to meet us 
about five miles from the cabin, where 
Wwe were to consult as to the best terri- 
tory to be driven; then, dividing up, each 
man was to go to his allotted stand and 
there await developments. 

This programme being successfully 
carried out, I found myself about an 
hour after sunrise pacing up and down 
a little hill, in the neighborhood of 
Which all game must pass that was 
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driven in my direction. We had three 
stands occupied and they were nearly 
in a line; this increased our chances, for, 
if the first man missed, the animal would 
pass on to the second and third, giving 
every one a shot. I had been waiting 
on my stand nearly two hours—watch- 
ing intently “for something to turn up,” 
when I heard the first yelping of the 
hounds opening on the trail, and then 
they quickly strung out in hot chase. I 
Was positive it was a deer, because they 
went so rapidly over the frozen ground. 
I listened with quickening pulse to the 
music of their twenty throats as it rose 
and fell and swept along the mountain 
side on that glorious day. They came 
nearer and nearer, my heart beat rapidly, 
the first thing I did was tocock my gun, 
and then I don’t know how it happened, 
but that plagued gun went off with 
report that awoke all the echoes of the 
mountains and sent the hot blood rush- 
ing to my face. I was chagrined, deep- 
ly mortified; what would the hunter say, 
and what was more, what would Par- 
kins say ? 

Every moment I expected to see the 
tall form of our host coming up to see 
what I had killed, and I was not disap- 
pointed—there he came, swinging along 
in his easy stride, with hisrifle slung over 
his shoulder, looking every inch of him 
the typical hunter that he was. As soon 
as he got within speaking distance he 
began with—‘ Well, I heard you shoot, 
and as nothing came on down my way 
I suppose you killed him, whatever it 
was,” and I noticed his eyes running 
rapidly over the ground in evident 
search of the game I had not even seen. 
I began to blush, and then I managed 
to say my gun went off. 

“Like as not,’ said the hunter, “ cause 
[heard it way down the mountain side.” 
I got redder and redder, but I said it 
went off before I got ready. 

“You mean it went off before you 
saw anything to shoot at?’ he inquired, 
while an amused expression stole over 
his face. “ Yes,” said I, “I was just get- 
ting ready to;” and then I explained 
how I had heard the dogs coming and 
had cocked my gun, when off it went 
without rhyme or reason, 

“You must of pulled the trigger un- 
beknowns,” he said. I hastily agreed 
with him and changed the subject. 

“We'd better be gettin’ after your 
friend; time we get home and cook 
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some dinner we'll be hungry,” and he 
moved off at a good round pace in the 
direction of Mr. Parkins. 

Ten minutes walk brought us there ; 
where we found him flat on his back— 
fast asleep. I looked at the hunter and 
the hunter looked at me. 

“Well, durn my picture if he ain’t 
asleep,” said that worthy representative 
of Nimrod ; “that’s the reason he never 
got to shoot at the deer ; he must of run 
plum through the stand; I kept a won- 
derin’ why he hadn’t shot,” and say- 
ing this he tossed a stick on to the 
stomach of my portly friend, who im- 
mediately jumped up and grabbed his 
rifle, but on seeing us he broke into a 
broad grin; he had been caught nap- 
ping and there was no denying it. “I got 
tired standing up, and sat down on that 
log to rest, when the first thing I knew 
I was fast asleep.” 

Our host, who had been searching 
the ground while Parkins was talking, 
now called us over to where he was 
standing, and there were the tracks of 
the deer. He had passed within a few 
yards of the sleeping Parkins, who, all 
unconscious of his presence, snored on 
in peaceful bliss. We wended our way 
home silently and sadly, for we were not 
in a humor to talk. I was put out with 
myself, Parkins with himself, and the 
hunter moralizing on the uncertainty of 
city folk. 

Passing through the last strip of 
woods, just before reaching the house, 
Mark, who was in the lead, threw his 
gun rapidly to his shoulder and fired. 
Such a squawking as followed the report 
I have never heard. He had shot a 
wild turkey. 

Several days later, we had killed only 
the one turkey, and our host began to 
get impatient. 

“T’ll tell you what, fellers’—he had 
dropped the “ Mr.,” now, and we were 
hail fellows well met —“there’s a piece 
timber up the country where I’m ’most 
certain we can start a bear. It’s a good- 
ish walk to get there, but we won't 
mind that if we can get to shoot some- 
thin’; suppose we go up there in the 
mornin’ and try it?” We confessed our 
willingness to try anything; it would 
never do to return home empty-handed, 
so we agreed to make an early start 
and do our level best to bring back 
something in the shape of game. We 
were off two hours before day, the dogs 
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being so eager for the chase that the 
drivers had as much as they could do to 
keep them in leash before starting. 

“’There’s a big, rocky gorge just below 
the timber,” said Mark; “I’m a goin’ to 
put you two fellers in there and then 
help the drivers. If there’s a bear in 
them woods he’s a comin’ out or my 
name’s not Mark Aaronson.” 

At the first sign of day we had reached 
the gorge in question, and the hunter, 
placing us in a narrow, rocky part of 
it, volunteered a few parting words of 
advice. 

“Now, fellers,” he said, “ you can’t go 
to sleep on this here stand,” looking at 
Parkins; “and you mus’n’t shoot your 
gun off before you see anything,” with 
a glance in my direction. “A bear’s a 
bear, and when he gets a pack of dogs 
after him, why he'll come through this 
place quicker ’n a yearlin’ heifer ‘Il go 
through a gate. You’ve got to watch 
yourself close. If you do see one a 
comin’ just cock your gun and take it 
cool like. Shoot him low down, right 
behind the fore leg. That’s where his 
heart is—low down, fellers.” With these 
last words, spoken in a cheery voice, our 
guide threw his rifle into the hollow of 
his left arm and the sound of his re- 
treating footsteps was soon lost in the 
distance, where he joined the drivers, 
and we were alone. 

“Parkins, don’t you think it’s lonely 
in a place like this before it’s good and 
light?” “It is, indeed,” he replied, turn- 
ing tome; “but it’s getting light very 
fast now ; it will soon be broad day.” And 
with this my companion in arms pulled 
out a cigar and was about to light it. 
“You ought not to smoke now,” I said. 
“ Mark told me yesterday that if a bear 
smelt smoke it would turn him from his 
course very quickly.” He replaced the 
cigar in his pocket and was about to sit 
down on the log at my side, when a faint 
yelp was heard in the brush away at the 
head of the gorge. Then another, and 
another, and pretty soon the whole pack 
of hounds were giving tongue. Then 
there was silence till they had struck 
the trail again and were off like the 
wind, pressing hot on the tracks of some 
animal. 

What could it be? Was it a bear? 
Were our hopes to be at length realized ? 
Oh, supreme moment! Hark! They 
have broken from cover, they are in the 
gorge—how they come sweeping on! 
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Parkins had clambered up asteep little 
hillock, a short way off, and was looking 
with all the eyes he had, I saw him 
cock his gun—but what could be the 
matter with him? Down the little 
rocky eminence he came, dashing at the 
top of his speed, passing me like a 
whirlwind, on his way to the cliff at the 
opposite side of the gorge. I did run, 
but curiosity got the better of my dis- 
cretion. I was bound to get on that 
rock and see what Parkins had seen. In 
less time than it takes to tell it I was 
there, and I saw what Parkins had seen. 
Hardly fifty yards from the rock—not 
one, but two bears were coming at a 
break-neck speed. O, curiosity! why 
did you triumph over discretion? Why 
was I not with Parkins at that moment? 
No time to moralize then, however ; 
something must be done, and that 
quickly. I cocked my rifle (my hand 
trembled so that I could hardly find the 
trigger), aiming where I thought the 
heart of the first bear ought to be situ- 
ated; I shut both eyes and pulled with 
all my might. A deafening report, 
and when the smoke cleared away 
the bear that I had shot at was run- 
ning rapidly down the gorge ; while the 
second, limping badly, had just caught 
sight of the retreating form of Parkins, 
who had turned his head to see how 
I was coming on, when his eye caught 
sight of the pursuing bear. I may here 
add that I was then very glad that I 
had not joined my friend, and was ex- 
ceedingly well pleased with my present 
position. I saw that Parkins was get- 
ting into trouble and would need me, 
but to my censternation I discovered 
that I had dropped my belt of shells. 
Unhappy Parkins !—he must trust to his 
legs, for I was powerless to help him. 
Although a man of great weight he was 
a good runner, and easily kept his dis- 
tance from the wounded bear until he 
struck the cliff at the other side of the 
gorge ; then the bear began to gain on 
him and Parkins wasn’t in it. I could 
hear his labored breathing as it came 
thick and hard from his herculean ef- 
forts to mount that almost perpendi- 
cular wall. Hat and gun were aban. 
doned in the mad scramble for safety. 
He climbed with both hands and feet. 
I never saw a man more dead in ear- 
nest in my life. High up above him 
was a ledge, stretching over which was 
the limb of a tree that grew out horizon- 
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tally from the rocky sides. Now Par- 
kins reasoned within himself —if he 
could reach that ledge and get on to the 
limb he would be safe, for he could pull 
himself into the tree and thus escape ; 
he redoubled his efforts and in a mo- 
ment more stood on the ledge. As if 
placed by Providence, he found there 
two crevices, the highest of which was 
even with his eyes. Quickly mounting, 
he prepared to spring to the limb, then 
paused. Was it not temping Providence 
to take such a jump as that, but on the 
other hand was it not tempting some- 
thing worse than Providence to remain 
where he was? That settled it. With 
a wild leap in the air Mr. Parkins suc- 
ceeded in grasping the coveted branch 
—not a moment too soon—the bear had 
reached the ledge—where, on finding 
his victim had escaped, he arose on his 
hind legs, growling fiercely and making 
frantic endeavors to claw the extremi- 
ties of my friend. Finding these efforts 
to be of no avail, he dropped down on 
all fours again and surveyed the dan- 
gling form above him with burning 
eyes. 

All this had happened in much less 
time than it takes to tell—and yet 
it seemed an age to Parkins. He 
couldn’t pretend to pull himself up that 
limb—he struggled—he got red and 
purple in the face by turns—his great 
legs went round and round like the 
arms of some giant wind-mill; but all 
to no purpose—higher he could not get. 
In the midst of one of these violent ex- 
ertions an ominous cracking was heard. 
I knew what it meant—Parkins was 
about to descend on the back of the un- 
suspecting bear; the tree could not stand 
that strain—go he must, and go he did. 
Crack went the sharp report of a rifle, 
and a bullet went whistling and singing 
over iny head to bury itself in the heart 
of Parkins’ tormentor. I turned. There’ 
on the cliff behind me stood the hunter, 
calmly leaning on his rifle. 

“A close call that, sir!—are you 
hurt?” he shouted over. the gulch. 
“T didn’t get here none too soon,” he 
continued, making his way to where I 
stood; and then we went to see Par- 
kins, who was picking himself up from 
the back of Bruin, where he had landed 
fair and square, mashing out what little 
breath the bear had in him, 

Our friend had put the drivers and 
dogs into the brush, and after giving 
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them a good start had hurried back to 
us, where he had just arrived in the nick 
of time. 1 thanked him with all my 
heart. As for Parkins he was too full for 
utterance ; he grasped the hand of the 
man whose sure eye and steady nerve 
had proved of such value and gave it a 
squeeze thet would have done credit to 
the dead bear at our feet. With the ex- 
ception of a few scratches and a general 
shaking up he had not been hurt, but 
he had gone through an experience that 
made a lasting impression on him. 

The drivers and dogs had come up 
by this time, so leaving the former to 
skin the bear and take the best parts 
home for the table, we followed the 
latter, who had strung out down the 
gulch after the other bear. 

Half an hour’s sharp walk brought us 
to the mouth of the gorge where he had 
evidently taken a stand to do battle; 
for when we arrived there the dogs 
were making a terrible to do. 

“No doubt he has taken to his den,” 
the guide said, “an’ if he has, there’ll 
be some tall fitin’,” and don’t you forget 
it; they won't fight much if you ketch 
them away from their dens, but when 
they’re in their home, and particular 
when they’ve got young, they’ll fight 
worse than a coon. That was a big 
one we killed, an’ he was wounded; 
that’s the reason he chased you. What- 
ever did you run for, in the first place ?” 

“There were two of them,” said Par- 
kins, “and while I did not mind one so 
much, you see I couldn’t stand two 
coming at me open-mouthed.” 

“Well, I can’t say that I blame you, 
cause I’ve done the same thing myself 


‘WE FOUND HIM FLAT ON HIS BACK—FAST ASLEEP.” (7. 778.) 
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before to-day; but let’s see after the 
other feller,” said the hunter, and 
suiting the action to the word he led 
the way to the dogs who had not 
ceased barking from the time we ar- 
rived in earshot. We found them on 
the far side of a small clump of trees, 
and there at the foot of a monster oak 
they were yelping and springing in the 
air in the wildest excitement. 

“We've got him now, fellers,” said 
Mark; “he’s in that tree; look!” and 
there he was, sure enough, about thirty 
feet from the ground, sitting in the 
crotch formed by a great limb growing 
out of the tree’s side, and eyeing the 
dogs in the most unfriendly manner. 

“Now, you two fellers just put your 
guns up, and when I count three cut 
loose into him.” We did as requested, 
and when the hunter had slowly count- 
ed three, there were two distinct re- 
ports and we had the extreme satisfac- 
tion of seeing the bear take a wild lunge 
in the air and come crashing through 
the branches, narrowly missing one of 
the hounds standing in his way. 

“Well done! You must of shot him 
in the head,” cried our friend, and go- 
ing up we found him quite dead; there 
was one bullet hole—and it was in his 
head. Who put it there we never knew, 
for our rifles were of the same bore. We 
did not discuss the matter. We had 
killed a bear; that was enough. Each 
took a robe with him when we left the 
hunter in his far-away mountain cabin; 
and though many years have now gone, 
mine still adorns the back of my easy 
chair, ever reminding me of that happy 
exciting time, and of Parkins. 
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A STORY "NEW MEXICO 


STORM was 
gathering 
over the for- 
lorn little rail- 
road camp 
commonly 
known as 
“ Panduro’s. ” 
After a day of 
unusual  tyr- 

XN anny the sun 

wy had passed 
over the western mountain range, sullen 

and fierce and red, leaving behind him a 

multitude of cloud shapes clothed in 

barbaric splendor. Overhead the blue 
vault had turned to slate, and from the 
east a vast bank of angry-looking clouds 
rolled its mighty mass over the desert 
with the weight of a tidal wave about to 
break. Under its shadow the hand-cars 
began to come in; behind them long 
gangs of road hands, flanking the freshly 
laid track to right and left, moved home- 
wards with that peculiar lounging swing 
characteristic of the western workman. 

Then the daily water-train drew up; 

the camp-tanks were quickly filled, and 

it whistled onward over the desert. 

And, when this last link between itself 

and “ God’s country,” the outside world, 

vanished from sight, the camp relapsed 
into its usual kerosene-lighted apathy. 
About half a mile behind the uncouth 
agglomeration of tents, cabins and half- 
finished frame buildings, Panduro’s 
adobe ranch rested on the swelling 

barren breast of a long wash ; and if I 

say rested, it is because the sunken lines 

suggested the hopeless weariness of the 
desert atmosphere rather than the 
slovenliness of decay. 

In the cactus-corral behind the house 

a few lank-ribbed mules and cows 

browsed sullenly with drooping heads 

some twenty yards away from a thun- 
der-blasted mesquite, the only tree visi- 
ble in the whole landscape. 








Before the ranch a young girl, wrap- 
ped in a worn black shawl, sat, curled 
up on a log, gazing with expressionless 
eyes at the yellow horizon, that to her, 
perhaps, may have seemed a golden 
one; for the horizon is a future, and 
the future always carries wealth—or 
what is better—hope. 

Little by little the yellow faded toa 
greenish blue, and that to a silvery 
gray—to adull slate—to a neutral tint— 
and still the girl sat motionless, her 
arms clasped about her knees, a dull, 
despairing little Sphynx to whom dull- 
ness and despair seemed natural char- 
acteristics. Behind her the black bank 
of cloud rolled up unnoticed. A few 
large heavy drops fell, as a warning to 
retire, then ceased again. For a mo- 
ment the hot southwest wind whirred 
over the wash like an angry blast, and 
in the lull that followed the lightning 
streaked and slashed and stabbed the 
dark cloud-mass above. East and west 
and south and north the lurid messen- 
gers of the storm wove their fluid lines 
into a lilac web that flashed back into 
the darkness ere yet it was formed ; the 
thunder rolled and crashed incessantly, 
and the rain began to fall with the ap- 
palling earnestness of purpose that 
characterizes natural phenomena in the 
west. 

Still Acolita had not moved. After 
the relentless heat of the day the rain 
seemed soothing. The girl shivered 
slightly once or twice with a sense of 
pleasure rather than of discomfort. But 
soon the rapid evaporation of the desert 
wind chilled her to the bone, and with 
a pathetic little sigh she gathered the 
ends of her rebozo, and rose wearily to 
go into the house. There was some re- 
lief, some enjoyment, even some happi- 
ness in dreaming out there before the 
unchanging landscape and the ever- 
changing sky; but here, in the house— 
(for after all a casa must be called a 
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house)—there was no escaping the limi- 
tations of life. No fancy could make 
this hovel anything but a hovel; no 
light-heartedness could cheer its gloom; 
no care could improve its uncleanliness. 
The adobe walls must crumble; the 
dirt roof must shed its dust; the earth 
floor must absorb moisture from the 
hillside that drained into it; and, ay de 
mi/a fire must be built with damp 
brush under the tumbled-down old 
chimney which the Saints had not the 
leisure to keep from going to pieces. 
So Acolita lighted the lamp and busied 
herself with kitchen duties, parlor du- 
ties, chamber duties, all in the same 
room; and when the soggy tortilla 
paste was ready for the pan, and the 
water boiling, she moved to the door 
looking down the road. 

“No viene! He is not coming!” she 
repeated to herself, both in English and 
Spanish, as she mechanically threw 
back the thick braids that were twisted 
in the folds of her head-shawl. “The 
old man will not be back until morning. 
Ay, ay, Dios! I had better go to bed 
and sleep.” 

But just as she was turning, her quick 
eye caught the glint of a lantern swing- 
ing far down the little path that led up 
from the camp, and she paused. As 
it approached she heard the confused 
muttering of many voices, and uncon- 
sciously she put one hand over her 
heart and listened. There were several 
men in the party coming towards the 
ranch ; not an infrequent occurrence— 
for when old Panduro began drinking 
he liked to bring his companions home 
with him. But such occasions were 
marked by loud singing, unseemly lan- 
guage, and rough boisterousness, where- 
as the present party was advancing very 
quietly. The men stopped some little 
distance away from the house and, after 
a short talk, the one who bore the lan- 
tern came forward alone, while Acolita 
waited for him, feeling strangely quiet 
and apathetic. 

“Miss Panduro ?” he asked as he drew 
near and removed his sombrero. “Sz 
senor,” she answered. “They call me 
Acolita, Panduro’s little one. What may 
you wish ?” 

The speaker fumbled his hat awk- 
wardly, as if to gain time, and then said 
in a hesitating way : 

“My name is Arthur Atherton, Miss 
Panduro, engineer on the railroad; I 


am the unwilling bearer of bad news. 
Your father : 

“Old Panduro ?” 

“Yes ;—well, he has met with an ac- 
cident, and i 

“Is he dead?” 

“Yes, sefiorita, he is dead.” 

The girl crossed herself quickly, not 
devoutly, but as one who, albeit without 
much faith, has been brought up to 
Catholic ways. 

“God have mercy on his soul !” she 
said quietly, after a pause. “ And so he 
is dead—really dead?” 

“Yes, sefiorita; shall we bring the 
body into the house ?” 

“Of course, bring it here. 
his house.” 

Atherton raised his lantern as a signal 
and the men entered with their burden. 

“This way, sefiores,” the girl said, 
opening the door into a back room. 
“There, on that bed.” She did not even 
look at the body, grimly outlined be- 
neath the gray blanket striped with 
blue, but merely crossed herself again 
and repeated in an indifferent, matter 
of fact way, “ And so he is dead, asi esta 
muerto/” taking no more notice of all 
that remained of her putative father 
than had it been a very bundle. 

The men were so anxious to get away 
from the house that none seemed aston- 
ished by the girl’s unusual behavior, ex- 
cept Atherton, who watched her with 
interest and wondered at the child’s lack 
of emotion. He busied himself helping 
his men, and giving them directions. 
When a few candles had been lighted 
and the bottles which served as chande- 
liers had been placed around the cot, 
the boys turned toward the little girl 
who was standing aloof by the window. 
Since their entrance none of them had 
addressed her, for they were from the 
Eastern States, of Saxon blood, and 
therefore naturally silent where Latins 
would have been garrulous. But now 
that their gloomy task was done they 
looked with sympathy on the poor 
orphan and nodded kindly towards her 
before putting on their hats. Ather- 
ton, their boss, would know what to do 
and say, they argued, and he had bet- 
ter have a talk with her about the 
arrangements ; so with a hushed “ good- 
night,” they stumbled through the dark 
outer room into the open air. 

When Atherton turned towards her, 
the girl was looking at him so fixedly 
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that he was startled; but then the whole 
affair seemed strange and unnatural. 

“Perhaps I can help you in some 
way?” he asked tentatively. “ Quien 
sabe, sevior ?”” she answered quietly. 

“Shall I wait? I can sit down in the 
other room while you pray here . . .” 
“Thank you; I shall go with you,” she 
said decisively. “ Be seated ; don’t you 
wish to smoke? I think you will find 
tobacco here somewhere.” 

“T think I will smoke,” he answered 
submissively and much to his own as- 
tonishment. “But I have all I need 
right here, so don’t trouble.” ‘“ Con- 
found it,” he said to himself, as she 
brought him a lighted twig, “I really 
feel as though I had been ordered to 
smoke against my will. Clear case of 
hypnotism,” he added, as he looked up 
into the girl’s large and rather stupid 
eyes. 
ye Now,” he went on aloud, “ Tell me 
how I can help you? You are called 
Acolita Panduro?” 

“Yes " 

“Then you are his daughter?” 

“Quien sabe, sewor?” she answered 
again, with a faint smile and a shrug of 
the shoulders, “He never called me 
daughter; I never called him father— 
just ‘old man’ and ‘little one.’ As long 
as I can remember we have always lived 
here, quite alone, until the camp was 
put there in the hollow.” 

“So you are alonein the world now?” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered quietly, with 
atossof the head. “Alone, alone! Who 
cares? What difference does it make 
that he is gone? I have always been 
alone. Sometimes I wish I were dead. 
Sometimes I wish I were a man and 
could go off behind the mountains far, 
far away. When the sun drops behind 
them I wish I could go with him. I be- 
long there, not here ; but I sit here and 
wait for the shadows to come to me— 
and they come to me across the plain, 
and touch me, and pass on, and I feel 
cold—that is all. No, no, I don’t belong 
here! There is something else in the 
world. There must be something else 
in the world, some other kind of life, 
something to do—something to see— 
something to BE. You—Ah, now you 
are laughing at me just as HE used to!” 
she broke off vehemently. 

“T assure you I am not laughing, 
child; I am only surprised,” Atherton 
protested, attempting to lay his hand 


on her head; but she sprang away out 
of his reach. 

“Don’t you wish to eat?” she asked 
quickly. “I got supper nearly ready 
for . . . him;” and she pointed over 
her shoulder at the door of the other 
room. 

Atherton was not hungry, but he 
thought the diversion of the meal-set- 
ting might afford him an opening to tell 
what he had to tell and perhaps learn 
something about this strange little crea- 
ture. And while he ate his plate of 
beans he turned over in his mind how 
he should softenthe details of the nar- 
rative that must be expected of him. 
For a little while both were silent, then 
Acolita said more quietly than before : 

“Don Arturo, you are very wet. Seat 
yourself by the fire.” 

Still pondering his problem, Atherton 
mechanically followed her suggestion 
and began filling his pipe. 

“It happened this way,” he said pres- 
ently, looking away from the girl at the 
glowing logs. “ Panduro——” 

“ Please, seflor—f/ease, PLEASE don’t !” 
Acolita cried out quickly. “I know—a 
gambling quarrel. No! no! no! don’t 
tell me. I know it was that. I feel it. 
Yes, I know it, I know it,” she repeated. 

Atherton experienced a cowardly feel- 
ing of relief, accompanied by avery dis- 
tinct sense of shame, as the reasons for 
his relief shaped themselves before his 
conscience. “Shirking duty,” he said 
to himself ; and quite unconsciously he 
began to explain his justification. “ Well, 
I suppose some Mexican has been up 
here and told her; that would account 
for her behavior—so much the better 
then ; I shall not have totell her.” Then 
aloud he repeated the question he had 
asked before : 

“So you are entirely alone in the 
world ?” ’ 

“ As I told you, sefior.” 

“You will need money?” 

“No, sefior; there is some here— 
enough.” 

“ But you will need help ?” 

“ Si, senor, for to-morrow ; if you will 
have the kindness to assist me about the 
funeral. After that, no.” 

“But you can’t live here alone; a 
young girl like you cannot live here 
alone ; besides——” 

“ Why not ?” 

“Why not, eh ? Well—ah, that’s bad,” 
he said reflectively. It was too late to 
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go back now, and Atherton felt it his 

duty to enlighten the ignorance of this 

child, at least to a certain extent. She 

interested him, and with the recognition 

of this interest came a certain sense of 

responsibility. ‘“ How old are you, Aco- 

lita?” he asked, after a moment of si- 

lence. 

“ Fourteen.” 

“Fourteen! Why, then, in a year 
you will be fifteen !” 

The girl laughed softly. “ Why, of 
course!” she said. “ What of it?” 

“Hum! Why, simply that now you 
are a child and in a year you will be a 
woman, and—well, I don’t think that a 
rough camp like this is a safe place for 
a lone woman, especially when she is as 
pretty as you are.” 

After a pause, during which he 
felt considerably embarrassed, Atherton 
looked up. The girl had flushed crim- 
son and was staring at him in the same 
intense, savage way that had startled 
him before. It made him feel vaguely 
uneasy, and he looked down again into 
the hot fire for a solution. What right 


had he to say such things to her? Why 
should he take any interest in her? Who 
authorized him to meddle with her af- 


fairs? “But then,” he pleaded in self- 
exoneration, “the little thing doesn’t 
know. It wouldn’t be right to let her 
be sacrificed merely because there is no 
one to explain what the world is like, 
or to tell her of what manner of stuff 
mankind is made in such communi- 
ties as this. Arthur, my boy, it’s a mess 
—a blank mess; but you’ve got to go 
through with it now. There’s no one 
else to do it.” And he laughed aloud 
as he realized what an inadequate guar- 
dian he should make for a savage, un- 
tamed girl of fourteen under such pecu- 
liar circumstances. Then, as a compro- 
mise suggested itself to him, he said : 

“ There’s Sims, Acolita ; he’s a quiet, 
elderly man — married to a good, honest 
‘ woman, too. Would you be willing to 
go and live with him?” 

“ No, sefior ; never!” 

“ But you can’t live on here alone.” 

“Why not?” was the quick retort. 
“T will live on here alone.” 

“Why not—why not indeed!” Ather- 
ton repeated to himself—“I see. That 
is going to spoil everything. There is 
not a woman in camp I could trust to 
explain matters to the girl. Mrs. Sims 
won't, I feel sure. Now—... I won- 
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der if she couldn’t be sent to some 
a 

“Look here, Acolita,” he said aloud, 
as the idea took a firmer hold on his 
mind, “how would you like to go away 
somewhere ;—somewhere behind the 
mountains?” 

The girl did not answer immediately; 
but a little later she looked up and 
asked in her quiet, half-Mexican way: 
“ And where, Don Arturo?” 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t know. There 
must be plenty of places where good 
women would take care of you—places 
where men wouldn’t trouble you.” 

“ And so men don’t go there? 
you go there?” hesitatingly. 

“No!” answered Atherton, “I don’t 
suppose I could; but then that doesn’t 
matter anyway, because I should be so 
far away. Some relation of mine would 
attend to all the business of it. Well— 
what do you say ?” 

Acolita busied herself with the-fire 
and put on fresh wood before answering. 

“It must be a sort of prison, where 
people live between walls;' I know it 
must be. No, sefior—thank you. I 
shall stay here.”’ 

For a few moments the young man 
felt angry. He rose and paced the 
room nervously from end to end, while 
the girl watched him closely, a little 
alarmed at his vehemence. “I don’t 
see what more I can do,” he said to 
himself, “ unless—unless I write to Aunt 
Lizzie and ask her to help me. Yes, 
I shall do that. There is no great 
hurry, after all, and in the meantime I 
suppose things can take care of them- 
selves.” 

“Well,” he said aloud, “I shall have 
to go now and make arrangements 
about the fune—about to-morrow. We 
can talk over the rest later. You say 
you won’t go; I say you can’t stay. 
We shall see.” 

“And are you going already?” she 
asked, as he lighted his lantern. 

“Yes, I think so; you know it 
wouldn’t do for me to stay here over- 
night. But, by Jove! you ought not to 
stay here alone either. Shall I send 
one of the men’s wives up—or would 
you rather go down to the camp? No? 
Very well then; it is not of any use talk- 
ing with you, so have your own way. 
If you want anything, send down to the 
engineer’s building—the long, low one 
to the right of the depot.” 
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“Yes, I know,” she answered. “Thank 
you; I shall need nothing.” Something 
in her voice struck him, and he raised 
the lantern to her face. ‘“ Why, child,” 
he said gently, as he saw that her eyes 
were wet with tears, “please don’t cry. 
I did not mean to speak impatiently, 
but I should like to help you and you 
won’t let me. Are you angry?” 

“No! no!” she answered sharply 
and shaking the drops from her eye- 
lashes with a quick toss of the head. 
“Go away! Leave me alone now; never 
mind what you think; go away! Vaya 
con Dios, God be with you, sefior.” 

But as soon as she had bolted the 
door behind him she flung herself upon 
the floor and burst into a paroxysm of 
weeping. 


II. 


The next afternoon, after the burial, 
Atherton went up to the ranch and 
knocked at the door; but there was no 
answer, and after one or two futile at- 
tempts to get in, he looked up at the 
smokeless chimney and turned back. 

About a week later there was a com- 
motion in the drafting-room. Atherton 
looked up from his board, and, to his 
amazement, recognized Acolita coming 
toward him. The other men smiled a 
little as she passed between the tables, 
but she took no heed of them, and con- 
tinued calmly up to the last desk, where 
the young engineer, very much embar- 
tassed and blushing to the roots of his 
hair, stood awkwardly awaiting her. 

“Well, Acolita,” he stammered hur- 
tiedly, “I am glad you have come. 
How can I help you? I have been up 
to your house once or twice, but the 
door was always closed; perhaps you 
did not care to see me?”’ 

She looked at him for a few seconds 
in the same peculiar, intense way before 
speaking, and for the first time he had 
an opportunity of seeing her face in a 
full light. The eyes were very beauti- 
ful, but their expression now was cold 
and scrutinizing ; the mouth, though 
well shaped, was cruel, a little sensuous 
in curvature, perhaps, but not weak. 
The features, rather large for the head, 
were bold in outline, exquisitely cut, 
but haggard and very pale. Dressed 
as she was, in loose, ill-fitting garments 
the lines of her figure could scarcely be 
distinguished, but her movements were 
quick, strong, and graceful. Under the 
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folds of the loosened rebozo, the ripples 
of her brown-black hair were barely 
discernible. Altogether her appearance 
was decidedly unusual. “A Riberia 
that promises to become a Velasquez,” 
Atherton said to himself; then he re- 
peated aloud and quite absent-mind- 
edly, “Perhaps you did not care to see 
me?” 

“No!” she answered, frankly, “not 
then. To-day I have come to thank 
you for what you have done, and to ask 
how much I owe you.” 

“How much you owe me? 
should you owe me anything ?” 

“Well,” she replied, “the expenses of 
the funeral first, and then—you work 
for a certain sum a month, or an hour, 
is it not so? Then I must pay you for 
your time.” 

“Why, my dear child 4 

“T am zot your dear child,” she re- 
torted, angrily. ‘Tell me what money 
I shall give you and let me go.” 

“ Now listen, Acolita . 

“TI won’t listen if you call me Acolita. 
Vaya, how much is it?” 

“Nothing, upon my honor! I wish 
you would consider me as your friend, 
Miss Panduro, and not grow angry 
because I speak kindly to you—or try 
to. I assure you I wish I could help 
you. Let metry.” 

Suddenly she seemed to relent; a 
softer shadow fell over the watchful 
eyes as she answered, still a little in- 
credulously : “ You wish me well? De 
veras ? truly? Then some day I shall 
pay you back.” She paused for a 
moment and looked up past Atherton, 
perhaps at the wall, perhaps beyond. 
Then she repeated very softly, “ Yes, 
some day I shall pay you back; you 
will see.” And with a faint “adios” 
she turned to go, walking down the 
aisle between the desks as if the other 
men did not even exist. 

As soon as Acolita had left the room, 
Atherton found himself assailed by 
jokes and sarcastic remarks from all 
but one of his comrades. Hitherto, he 
had led a fairly reproachless life, ac- 
cording to the rather lax ethics of a 
pioneer camp, and all who had not 
lived up to this standard of partial self- 
respect were delighted—such is the 
selfishness of human nature when at 
fault—at this revelation of the young 
man’s refined depravity. His first 
movement was one of anger; but, feel- 
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ing confident that the future would 
vindicate him, he restrained himself, 
and pretended to be engrossed in his 
drawing. Unfortunately, after the first 
derisive burst of laughter had subsided, 
there was a sudden lull, during which 
he overheard one of the men remark to 
his neighbor : 

“Now that’s just where you are 
wrong, Mariner. These Eastern fel- 
lows, with their antiquated notions 
about the ‘old family’ business, and all 
that kind of thing, and their quiet, what 
they call ‘well bred’ manner, beat us 
every time when it comes to downright 
manceuvring. You don’t suppose he’s 
meandering round Panduro’s ranch for 
nothing, do you ?—taking a fatherly in- 
terest in the orphan, eh? We know 
what that means! Ha, ha!” 

Atherton had made up his mind to 
stand a good deal, yet when he heard 
the fellow laugh, his temper overcame 
his contemplated discretion. But as he 
was a man whose manner did not at 
once betray his feelings, he walked over 
very quietly to the other’s desk and 
said, distinctly enough to be heard by 
every one in the room: 

“Hull, I have always believed you to 
be a coward, but I did not know until 
now what a cur you were. Now, get up 
and leave this room !” 

Instinctively Hull’s hand moved to- 
ward his hip pocket, but before he had 
reached his pistol Atherton had him 
covered, and there was something in 
the expression of his eye that told the 
other man just what chances he would 
be taking if he did not obey. Atherton 
followed him to the door, closed it, and 
turned to the group of men behind him. 

“T suppose,” he said, “that you are all 
Americans here, and I should be sorry 
to believe that any of you held the 
same views as that fellow who has just 
left the room. It would make me 
ashamed of you as countrymen. If you 
‘ were foreigners, I shouldn’t feel that 
way ; they don’t treat their women as 
we do ours. Now,Iam giving you alla 
good, loose rope — but if there is a man 
present who suspects me of any dishon- 
orable designs, I want to know it, and 
we can discuss the matter quietly out- 
side.” 

Atherton was a man who had no es- 
pecial reputation ; that is, he was not 
known as a dead shot; he was neither 
very powerful nor of an aggressive dispo- 
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sition. If he had ever killed his man, the’ 
matter had not come tolight. As arule, 
he spoke in a low tone, and was rather 
modest and retiring; yet there was 


something about his reserved manner 
that always impressed the men with 
whom he worked. 

“Come now, Arthur,” said one of 
them, after a pause, “you know it was 
What’s the use of taking on 


all a joke. 
so?” 

“ T don’t understand jokes that involve 
a woman’s honor and a couple of hu- 
man lives,” Atherton answered hotly, 
“and I can’t see why you should!” 

“There, there, that will do,” inter- 
rupted old man Aytoun, the senior of 
the engineer corps. “ Putup your gun, 
Arthur, and come out with me for a 
walk. You are hot now and apt to ex- 
aggerate things one way just as much 
as the boys have been doing the other 
way. Now,” he continued, as they 
walked down the platform together, 
“what are you going to do with that 
child? You can’t adopt her; you can’t 
marry her. You wish to do what you 
consider right by her, because she is 
good looking and high spirited, and her 
lonely position has aroused your sym- 
pathy. That’s all right—now don’t get 
excited ; just listen to me. I am old 
enough to be your father, and, besides, 
I’ve been in about the same box myself. 
You are in a bad mess, my boy—do you 
know that? A man of your age can’t 
do anything by himself for a child of 
her character. Now, isn’t there some 
woman in your family—mind you, I say 
a woman—to whom you could turn her 
over? You say there is? Well, then, 
write to-night—telegraph, man! Get 
the girl away from here. If you don’t 
do it, and that mighty quick, there will 
be trouble for both of you, separate or 
together.” 

“T dare say you are right,” the 
younger man answered, moodily. 

If you were an older man, added 
Aytoun, I should advise you to drop the 
business, but that isn’t giving the hu- 
man race a fairshow. You're young 
enough to experiment and find out 
whether gratitude is entitled to a place 
in Webster. That is a question each 
man must work out for himself. All 
that kind of thing is personal, just as 
Faith is ; and look here, Arthur, if you 
can’t believe, don’t, for heaven's sake, 
say one word to hinder your neighbor. 
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That’s the meanest trick in God’s world. 
It is like robbing him of his right to the 
kingdom of heaven. Now, go ahead and 
try your scheme.” 

Atherton followed the advice of his 
companion, and while awaiting his an- 
swer, endeavored to keep as much as 
possible out of Acolita’s way. But 
day after day the girl passed by the 
windows of the drafting room, and found 
some more or less transparent pretext 
for lingering in front of the one that 
lighted Arthur’s table. From behind 
his papers he watched her as careful- 
ly as she watched him, and he could 
see that the vulgar shows and question- 
able entertainments at Siebert’s saloon 
excited in her more interest than was 
consistent with her safety. Yet he did 
not like to interfere, and on this subject 
he often consulted his older comrade, 
who invariably counselled him to abide 
by his original plan. 

“Vou have no rights over that girl, 
Arthur,” he always answered. “If you 
assume any, what will be the inference 
incamp? The boys were on your side 


the other day, and the best protection 
for that little waif lies in keeping alive 
their feeling of rough chivalry toward 


her. You know these communities as 
well as Ido. You know as well as I do 
that each and every one of these men 
will stake his life to defend that girl as 
long as she represents to them the rough- 
ly ideal woman each one believes his 
mother and sisters to be. Let her call 
for help, and you will see them run, 
every man with his gun, too, and ready 
to use it. Among these characters there 
are no gradations, no compromises, no 
forgivings. A woman is a woman, that 
is a sacred creature, a Virgin Mary if 
you like, the emblem of all that is good 
and pure and holy and honest in the 
family. Why, man, a woman is the 
goddess of family life—the highest ideal 
of life among these fellows. But she 
must not trail her skirts in the mud. If 
she steps down from her pedestal—well, 
Bret Harte has told you what such men 
think of Cherokee Sal, of Mother Ship- 
ton, of the Duchess ——.” 

Not long after this, Atherton was or- 
dered away on a reconnoitering survey, 
which kept him six weeks in the field. 
On the day of his return, and after re- 
porting to headquarters, he strolled up 
the trail that led to Panduro’s ranch, 
He had received no answer from home, 
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and as he walked along, gazing at the 
ground in a most uncomfortable and 
perplexed frame of mind, he was 
startled by the sound of voices near by. 
He looked up quickly, and at the next 
bend of the path he was confronted by 
his old enemy, Hull, and the girl Aco- 
lita. For a moment the two men glared 
at one another without speaking, then 
Hull laughed cynically and said in a 
swaggering way : 

“Guess you kindo’ slipped up on leav- 
ing camp, eh, Mr, Don Quixote? Next 
time you’re herding lambs and don’t 
want ’em to get shorn, perhaps you’d 
better hang around within calling 
distance. You'll have to get up earlier 
in the morning if you want to beat me 
at that game.” 

Atherton looked at Acolita, and it 
seemed to him that he read a mute ap- 
peal for help in the large, dark eyes up- 
turned to his. 

“ Won’t you come back with me, Aco- 
lita?” he said gently, without noticing 
the other. “I think it would be better,” 
he went on, as the girl hesitatingly 
moved toward him. Hull stepped in - 
between them and drew his pistol. 

“You are too late this time, you ve 
he sneered. 

“T’ve told you before that you were a 
liar,” Atherton answered in a quiet 
voice, though his eyes blazed with 
anger, “and I’ll tell you so again right 
now.” But before the words were fairly 
spoken the pistols flashed simultaneous- 
ly, and both men fell. 

Aytoun was one of the first on the 
ground, though the whole camp fol- 
lowed close upon his heels. 

“ Atherton will pull through,” he said, 
as he rose from his knees and pushed 
the eager crowd aside. “How’s the 
other one fixed!” 

“He'll never know what hurt him,” 
one of the men replied. “That’s a 
fact.” 

“Then take him down to the office, 
boys, and send the doctor up to Pan- 
duro’s. That’s as quiet a place as any. 
Come, bear a hand here—gently, gently! 
and hurry old Sawbones along. Hang 
me, if I don’t believe there’s a Provi- 
dence after all,” he continued, mutter- 
ing to himself. “‘Are not two spar- 
rows sold for a farthing? And one of 
them shall not fall on the ground with- 
out your Father.’” 


To be concluded in December. 

















THE PORTRAIT BY 


HUNT. 


BY EDITH ROBINSON, 


bition, held in the “sloyd” room of 

the Industrial School. If the thin- 

ly-clad, apathetic throng, of varied 
nationality, may have lingered longer 
over circus posters and the flaring an- 
nouncements of the latest theatrical 
sensation than before the gigantic Bier- 
stadt, the moonlight of De Haas, the sun- 
set of Turner, or even the “ Burial of a 
Mummy,” which, depicted in all the 
richness and stateliness of a far-off age, 
yet seemed to strike a common chord 
of humanity, their lack of appreciation 
was merely proof of the timeliness of 
the present exhibition. “To raise the 


x was the last day of the Loan Exhi- 


masses” being the popular cry, it was 
desirable to begin at the right end and 
be sure that they learnt, betimes, to dis- 
tinguish between a Bouguereau and a 
Bridgman, with which worthy intent, 
two ladies, members of the committee, 
whose list comprised many well-known 


names, had been in daily attendance. 

It was drawing near the hour for 
closing and the only visitor now was 
the old woman employed to do the 
scrubbing about the building, drawn 
thither, perhaps, less from love of art 
than desire for warmth, for the drizzling 
rain had changed to a driving storm of 
alternate snow and sleet. 

Old Betty was a familiar figure to 
visitors at the school as she tugged her 
heavy pail of water over the stairs or 
wrung out mopping-rags with hands 
gnarled and distorted with rheumatism 
and ceaseless toil, and chapped and 
cracked with suds and exposure. The 
tattered, dingy fragment of a shawl was 
tied about her head, the fringe of which 
mingled with the elf-locks of coarse, 
‘ gray hair that streamed about her 
wrinkled, haggard face. Her calico 
skirts, pinned up over a short, patched 
petticoat, of long ago indeterminate 
color, revealed the clumsy stockings 
, and heavy boots, which made additional 
misery for the swollen feet. ‘ 

Mrs. De Long, beautiful in her se- 
rene, gracious matronhood, explained 
the pictures, one by one, till they 
reached the gem of the collection, in its 


magnificent frame of Venetian scroll- 
work, before which the most indifferent 
spectator had lingered. 

It was the portrait of a young girl, 
with shining masses of brown hair 
drawn to a loose knot at the back of 
her head, and frank, sunny eyes with 
a smile in their brown depths that 
matched the curves of the lovely 
mouth. It was a happy, fearless face, 
with the look of one who feels that for 
her the world holds all good things. 
Her gown, a pale pink brocade, was 
thrown into relief by dark crimson dra- 
peries ; one slender, white hand drooped 
with the weight of a feather fan. ; 

The broad treatment, the delicate, 
harmonious coloring, the tender, poetic 
feeling, so rich, yet restrained in sug- 
gestiveness, gave it rank as the artist’s 
best work. 

Mrs. De Long would have passed 
with the gently murmured words, “A 
Portrait by Hunt,” but old Betty, wea- 
ried with her long day’s work, had sunk 
upon a chair near by. 

“Stay and rest,” said Mrs. De Long, 
laying a gentle, kindly hand upon the 
old woman’s shoulder, as she lingered 
for a moment before the picture, sud- 
denly thrown into strong relief by the 
electric light over the corner grocery 
opposite. Then returning to her friend, 
in the low-voiced talk that followed, the 
old woman’s presence was forgotten. 

“You cannot think how startled I 
was to see that picture there,” began 
Mrs. De Long. 

“It is of some one whom you know?” 
queried Mrs. Morris. 

“Tt is the portrait of Elizabeth Gair,” 
was the reply. 

“JT wonder that others have not rec- 
ognized it,” resumed Mrs. De Long af- 
ter a lengthened silence, which her 
friend instinctively forbore to break. 
“But all the Gairs are dead; family 
friends, too, are dead or scattered, and 
perhaps if any one did recognize the 
picture he deemed silence best. _Eliza- 
beth Gair was the most beautiful crea- 
ture I ever saw. The portrait does not 
do her justice—no art could. It hung 
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over the mantel-shelf in the Gair draw- 
ing-room ; and then, as now, seemed to 
absorb all the light in the room. I have 
seen many a visitor pause on the thresh- 
old, forgetful even of greeting, spell- 
bound by the vision before him. Poor 
Elizabeth Gair !” and the womanly voice 
faltered. 

“T was much in the Gair house. Eliz- 
abeth’s sister Nellie was my most inti- 
mate friend. We looked up to Eliz- 
abeth with the enthusiasm of young 
girls for one a few years their senior, 
who represent to them all that is ad- 
mirable in womanhood. Her party 
gowns, her dainty shoes, the exquisite 
stockings of finest silk, the gloves that 
looked almost too small even for hands 
that had nothing to do but carry flowers 
or toy with a fan—were the objects of 
our wondering adoration. We loved to 
touch, with reverent finger-tips, the 
dainty shimmering things, as they lay 
' outspread upon the bed, in readiness 
for the evening’s festivities. She was 
so good to us! We would sit at her 
feet for hours, listening to stories of the 
gay world in which she bore her part 
so admirably. That bright anticipation 


of the pictured face is only a feeble 


representation of what beamed from 
hers. Her beauty was the smallest 
part of her charm. That lay in the 
graciousness, the lovableness of her 
personality ; in its power of drawing 
out the best that there was in every 
one, no matter how deeply, how appar- 
ently hopelessly, it lay buried. Never 
have I known a nature in which the 
rare magnetism of goodness was so po- 
tent as in Elizabeth Gair’s. 

“T can scarcely speak of the end, 
even at the distance of nearly forty 
years. There came a time when her 
name was on every one’s lips. But 
not — not as it had been spoken. 

“No gossip could even surmise how 
it had happened. To have married 
Elizabeth Gair would have seemed the 
realization of the proudest dream of 
any man. 

“Her picture was taken from the 
wall. I supposed, till to-day, that it 
was destroyed. Her father forbade her 
name to be mentioned in his presence. 
Nellie, nearly heart-broken, was sent 
away to school. Contrary to all the 
conflicting stories, Elizabeth did not 
leave her father’s house. A room was 
fitted up for her in the upper story 
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where, with locked doors and shut and 
shuttered windows—the only glimpse 
of the sky a narrow rift at the top-Eliz- 
abeth Gair lived for five long years, 
without speech from any one, allowed 
only her books and embroidery for 
companionship. 

“Nellie passed her vacations either 
at school or with the aunt whom I 
mentioned. It was during one of these 
visits that her engagement took place. 
An early marriage was advisable, for 
the girl was practically without a home. 
Family pride, however, dictated that 
the marriage should take place from 
her father’s house. 

“Nellie’s tears and pleadings to see 
her sister again—for the last time — 
finally prevailed. Just before the bridal 
party set out for the church, Elizabeth 
was conducted to the drawing-room. 
Did the sight of the beautiful apart- 
ment, whose chief ornament had once 
hung in that space over the mantel- 
shelf ; the meeting with the little sister, 
grown to womanhood in the five years’ 
blank of her own existence; the thought 
that she had forfeited the right to stand 
by Nellie’s side, the loving, beloved 
elder sister, in this, the supreme hour 
of the girl’s life— did it all bring home 
to Elizabeth, as never before, what had 
been — and what was? 

“Nellie never told me what passed 
between them at that interview. 

“Soon after the wedding, the an- 
nouncement of Elizabeth Gair’s death 
appeared in the daily papers. It may 
have been true. Ah, how often I have 
prayed that it was true! The house was 
closed and Mr. and Mrs. Gair went 
abroad, and within a year both were 
dead. Nellie’s death had preceded 
theirs ; the property went to a distant 
cousin and the household furnishings 
were scattered far and near. 

“T don’t like tospeak of what I heard. 
Probably there was not a word of truth 
in it. Elizabeth Gair was dead. But in 
one of those curious, roundabout ways 
in which tidings that affect us most 
deeply reach us in indifferent speech, 
I heard mention of a ball given annu- 
ally by a notorious woman for the lead- 
ers of the demi-monde, and frequented 
by the best men—so called—in town. 
On one of these occasions, the gayest of 
the gay, a woman with the light of utter 
recklessness in her beautiful eyes, out- 
doing all the others in her abandonment 
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of every good and womanly impulse, 
was one who had once been—I cannot 
speak the name in such connection, even 
now. Never do I see a painted creature 
but that my heart beats high. Any- 
where, anyhow, I should know her; no 
matter how changed by time or circum- 
stances, a voice would whisper, ‘It is 
she,’ and I should hear its accents, how- 
ever low and indistinct. 

“Never were there gifts so utterly 
wasted; never was there a life so 
wrecked beyond redemption as -Eliza- 
beth Gair’s ! 

“T don’t know why I have told you 
the story,” added Mrs. De Long, hur- 
riedly. “It is the first time it has ever 
crossed my lips. But I felt impelled to 
speak. Perhaps it was the influence of 
the twilight, the storm, or the unex- 
pected sight of that picture, that has 
made me feel so uneasy, so distraught.” 

Whatever the undercurrent of their 
thoughts, when the two ladies spoke 
again it was upon indifferent subjects ; 
of the Exhibition, of matters of social 
interest, and, presently, of church topics 
—of “chapters” and “missions” and 
“board meetings.” The old woman, 
lulled perhaps by the gentle murmur of 
their voices and the grateful warmth, 
with head bowed upon the “ sloyd” 
bench before her, had apparently fallen 
asleep. 

A name was mentioned—that of the 
rector. 

“They say he will leave -us, if he re- 
ceives the call,” said Mrs. De Long. 
“Besides being the most influential 
church in the diocese, it is the open 
road to the bishopric.” 

“Personal ambition could not influ- 
ence Mr. Bache,” responded Mrs. Mor- 
ris, with gentle reproach. “ What a loss 
he would be to us! how we should miss 
that ineffable smile, the pressure of the 
beautiful white hands, that look out of 
the soulful eyes that say so much with- 
out utterance!” 

“Rev. Francis Bache is wise in con- 
fining his intercourse with the feminine 
part of his congregation to that dumb 
eloquence which, like Goethe’s defini- 
tion of a Marchen, may mean everything 
or nothing,” answered Mrs. De Long, 
dryly. 

“My dear,” expostulated Mrs. Mor- 
ris, “I am sure you admire and rever- 
ence our rector as much as anyone. 
You keep Lent most rigorously, go to 
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all the early services and never miss. a 
Sunday or feast day.” 

“T go to his church,” responded Mrs. 
De Long, in clear, hard tones, “ because 
his sermons are pleasing to the intel- 
lect. I enjoy his vivid word-pictures 
and the faculty he has of seeming to 
single me out from all the congrega- 
tion; and because, toward that peculiar 
union of the esthetic and the emotional 
in which lies his greatest power, I con- 
fess to being in the mental attitude of 
the small boy convicted over a dime 
novel: ‘I like to have my blood cur- 
dled!’ His religion is of the kind that a 
few centuries ago would have seen vis- 
ions and heard voices. But when,” con- 
tinued Mrs. De Long, in another tone, 
“in those moments of soul-hunger that 
come to us all, I have cried out for bread, 
he has given me but astone. What do 
I care that it is a beautiful, glittering 
stone, that the world calls a gem!” 

“You have known him a long while?” 
queried Mrs. Morris, with interest. 

“T knew him before he entered the 
pulpit ; ‘Francis Bache turn minister !’ 
was the exclamation. That the gay 
young fellow, the leader in every social 
frolic, should renounce the world was 
as sudden and miraculous a conversion 
as St. Paul’s. I thought so, too,then. I 
have changed my opinion since. Ambi- 
tion was the key-note of Francis Bache’s 
character then, as now. The personal 
magnetism that drew towards him so 
irresistibly maid and matron, the charm 
with which he invested the lightest 
word, making you feel that it was ad- 
dressed to you alone — although not 
precisely as a miserable sinner —the 
exquisite modulation of tone that made 
him the most admirable Claude Mel- 
notte the amateur stage has ever seen, 
were held even then as the tools with 
which, presently, he would build the 
ladder to eminence. Meanwhile, that 
union of the emotional and esthetic, 
that with him took the place of a coarser 
passion, would have its fling, never for- 
getting that one false step would ruin 
his whole lofty scheme. Even in appear- 
ance heis unchanged. Theslight, grace- 
ful figure, the smooth face, the burning 
dark eyes, are the same now that they 
were nearly forty years ago.” 

The janitor knocked at the door pres- 
ently; the ladies’ carriage was waiting. 

“The old woman is still there,” hesi- 
tated Mrs. Morris. 

















“Let her remain for awhile, she can 
do no harm,” returned Mrs. De Long, 
shivering as she drew her furred wraps 
about her. “She is familiar with the 
building, and the janitor’s door, in the 
basement, will be unlocked.” 

The room was left to the darkness — 
save where the electric light fell in its 
dazzling radiance—and to the old 
woman. 

She had raised her head at last, and 
was gazing at the portrait with an 
agony that could not find expression in 
tears ; eyes, such as her’s well-nigh lose 
their power of weeping. Her hands 
were outstretched, as in supplication. 

“T’ve heard your story, dear,” she 
whispered, “and every word fell on my 
heart. There was no one in all the 
world to hold out a hand to you, not 
even when you went to the window 
and looked up at the stars shining in 
the chink of sky they had left you, and 
cried in your heart, ‘ Help me!’ 

“No help came. There was no way 
out. Friends, father, mother, the little 
sister you loved so dearly, even He to 
whom you had once knelt —all had for- 
gotten you. 

“Oh, to think of that night! no hour 
since then stands out in the very black- 
ness of darkness as that last hour in the 
drawing-room ! 

“For once they have forgotten you. 
The door is unlocked! Hush! Down 
the back-stairs — hark, somebody is com- 
ing — quick — the area-door 

“What a long breath you drew when 
you stood in the open air — free! 

“What creatures are those clutching 
at you from the darkness — brush them 
away—fight them! Don’t be drawn 
back to prison — they are gone! 

“You stood upon the pavement — 
homeless. 

“Then — then it was you who forgot 
them — father, mother, Nellie— even 
Him beyond whose redemption you 
thought you had flung yourself. 

“There, dear, don’t cry. I’m sorry 
for you. I'll help you. Come home 
with me. Begin again. Think of your 
father —he doesn’t care? How will you 
meet Nellie? 

“Don’t stand there shivering in that 
thin gown. It’s a beautiful gown, but 
it cost you what you may never have 
again. You're not the first, child, I’ve 
brought home out of the cold and wet 
and given a good hot cup of tea anda 
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warm room, till by and by the despair 
wasn't quite so deep. You knew some- 
body cared. 

“Ah, do come, dear. You shall stay 
with me till you get work. 

“The tobacco factory, was it? I 
know what that means. The air is suf- 
focating ; the dust gives one that rack- 
ing cough, and the finger-tips are sore 
and bleeding. It was the worst of trades, 
too, for such as you, so young and pretty. 
With just one word you could change it 
all; why not? Nobody cared. 

“But somebody does care. By and 
by the other pictures will fade away and 
the great white light will shine upon 
one face and form— 

“You'll come home with me? 
right.” 

The old woman's fingers had grasped 
the sharp, pointed “sloyd” knife that 
lay upon the bench ; pushing the chair 
beneath the picture, slowly and carefully 
she began cutting the canvas from the 
frame. 

“Tt is such a bitter night for this bare 
neck —and those thin shoes— how the 
icy pavement must cut your feet ! 

“Take my shawl — no, no, it does not 
matter about me. I’ve lived through 
many a night of biting cold, when no- 
body wanted any scrubbing done. I 
was too old and stiff for any thing else, 
and I could not beg. 

“Let me fasten the shawl for you — 
There, dear, so—come!” 


That’s 


* * * * 


Rev. Francis Bache was seated at his 
study table, upon which lay the letter 
containing the formal call to the great 
city church. Little as he was accus- 
tomed to idleness, for hours he had sat 
thus reveling, not more in the realiza- 
tion of his dreams of the past and in 
visions of the future than in the mere 
sense of dominant, mental power, that 
intoxication of the intellect compared to 
which sensual enjoyments are asa child's 
pleasure in a toy. 

There was a knock at the door. “A 
man, on some urgent errand, wished to 
see the rector,” said the maid. It was 
the janitor of the Industrial School. 
From his confused and excited state- 
ment, it appeared that after attending to 
the furnaces for the night, he had made 
his customary round of the building. 
On reaching the “sloyd” room, the first 
thing he beheld was the portrait by 
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Hunt, with the canvas cut from the 
frame. ; 

Mr. Bache, as he drew on his over- 
coat, asked the names of the two ladies 
who had been in charge of the exhibi- 
tion during the day. 

Mrs. De Long, aghast at the rector’s 
tidings, could give no clue to the perpe- 
trator of the outrage. She was certain 
that she and Mrs. Morris were the last 
persons in the room, and that the janitor 
had locked the door of the building after 
them. ‘“Wasshe sure of her statement ? 
Might not some one have crept in unob- 
served in the twilight?” Mrs, De Long 
repeated, reiterated and hesitated. Mr. 
Bache pressed his question. 

“The old woman who did the scrub- 
bing about the building had strayed into 
the room at the last hour——” 

She got no farther; the next minute 
Mr. Bache and the janitor were on the 
pavement, facing the quarter where old 
Betty lived. There, even in the storm 
and at the late hour, women, with shawls 
drawn over their heads, were loitering 
along the muddy sidewalk, and men and 
half-grown boys were smoking and talk- 
ing in loud voices and ribald language 
on the street corners. 


They paused before a miserable tene- 


ment house. The rector lifted the latch 
of the boltless, lockless door, and strode 
ahead through an entry in which the 
tracks of many feet had converted the 
mud into a slime, with which the very 
walls seemed toreek. A heavy, cold mois- 
ture, like that of an underground cave, 
filled the air, penetrating even through 
Mr. Bache’s luxurious overcoat. Matches 
were necessary to light the way up three 
flights of narrow, winding stairs ; then, 
following an entry that plunged into the 
darkness on the left, the two men reached 
the room where old Betty lived. 

There was no response to the rector’s 
repeated knock, and he pushed the door 
gently open. The janitor, wondering 
and impatient, despite his profound rev- 
erence, would have crowded near, but 
Mr. Bache motioned him back. 

“Go,” he whispered, imperiously, and 
stood alone upon the threshold. 

Before him was a fireless room, with 
the ceiling just high enough to fulfill 
the law’s requirements; patches and 
shreds of discolored paper hung from 
the dingy walls; a bed, whose outlines 
the scanty coverlids could not soften ; a 
rusty stove, with a tea-pot and cracked 
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tea-cup upon it ; a table covered with oil- 
cloth, and a couple of wooden chairs, 
comprised the furniture. 

Opposite, upon the mantel-shelf, was 
the object that had riveted the rector’s 
gaze —the portrait by Hunt. Again, the 
picture filled the room. 

Before it crouched old Betty, talking 
in disjointed phrases, while her fingers 
plucked aimlessly at the frozen folds of 
her gown. 

“She called you ‘a painted creature,’ 
and left you to the cold and dark. But 
one who was writing on the ground 
whispered, ‘Never are gifts so utterly 
wasted but that they may still be used in 
My service ; never was there a life that 
was wrecked beyond My redemption. 

“It’s been — such —a terrible dream. 
But it’s over now. How did it begin? 
I remember— when they took the por- 
trait from the wall 

“There, Nellie dear, don't cry. You 
have your own life to live, child, and I 
must not be a part of it, even in mem- 
ory. You must not let the shadow of 
my life fall upon yours. You have 
another to live for—hark! he is calling 
you—loosen your arms, dear 

“No, no, it’s all a dream 

“There is the portrait, just as it al- 
ways was 

“Oh, how the sight of that blank wall 
pierced my heart! Why did they take 
the picture away? I wish I could get 
that dream out of my head. 

“Who— put—the picture there? 

“T wish — Francis — would come. 

“T wonder—what makes—me—so 
tired to-night? Why — doesn’t — 
Francis — come?” 

“Francis !—I knew you would come. 
I have waited—so—long—for you, 
dear. Let me look at you—so—so. 

“It—is good—to rest—my head 
once more upon your shoulder. 

“Do you remember that evening we 
met, Francis? I wore the pink gown— 
the one in the picture —and you said —I 
was—‘adorable.’ It was when we stood 
—by the door—after the waltz—and 
you— were fanning me. I always liked 
that feather fan, because your hand had 
held it. 

“T laughed at you, then, so many had 
called me ‘adorable.’ But that night I 
lay awake and said the word over and 
over to myself. It was a new word— 
one you had coined—never spoken to 
another. 
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“ Francis — you who are so true — you 
will — tell — me—the truth. 

“Who — put — the — picture — there? 

“Why — do—you—turn away — 
your face? 

“Was it I—I— who bore it —all— 
the long, hard way back — back to its 
place —in my father’s mansion ?” 


* * * * * 


It was long after midnight when Mr. 
Bache sat again at his study table. For 
years after, his people spoke of that last 
sermon. The spare, refined gestures, 
the eloquent pauses, the peculiar direct- 
ness with which he seemed to address 
each individual—with all that they were 
familiar. But there was something to- 
day behind voice and manner that they 
felt for the first time—something which 
seemed to answer an unvoiced cry from 
their inmost natures. 
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Great was the surprise when it was 
known that Mr. Bache had declined the 
call he had received ; greater still when 
it was heard that he had left the pulpit 
forever and would merge his individu- 
ality in that of a brotherhood whose 
work lay in the slums of a distant 
city. 

“Tt was like his noble spirit of self- 
sacrifice,” said Mrs. Morris. 

“Something lay behind it,” thought 
Mrs. De Long, and dwelt again on those 
burning words, familiar, yet elusive, 
with which that last wonderful sermon 
had closed : 

“Even in that saddest failure, which 
the world mocks by calling success, 
never are gifts so utterly wasted but 
that, with His help, they may still be 
used in His service; never was there a 
life that was wrecked beyond His re- 
demption !” 


A MOOT POINT IN TRACK ATHLETICS. 


THE MILE WALK AND THE THREE-MILE RUN AS INTERCOLLEGIATE EVENTS. 


BY JOHN CORBIN. 


I. 


FTER several decades of struggle 
against the timidity of parents, 
and, it must be added, against 
the prejudice of college facul- 

ties, it is admitted on all sides that 
intercollegiate contests are desirable as 
ameans of physical culture. To most 
minds, however, this physical culture 
has as its end sound lungs, heart and 
muscles merely, thus, though every 
trainer will insist that without cour- 
age, tenacity and self-control, strength 
counts for little or nothing ; and from 
the point of view of the student of race- 
culture, grace of body, combined with 
that high honor and strength of mind 
engendered by generous rivalry, are 
no less desirable. It is the writer’s 
purpose to urge the abolition of the 
mile walk from the intercollegiate pro- 
gramme in favor of the three-mile run ; 
and he wishes to forewarn the reader 
that in attacking the walk he will as- 
sume this more liberal aim of physical 
culture, and judge it accordingly. 
Doubtless the majority of spectators, 
accustomed to walking races, find little 


in them that is offensive Take, however, 
a score of intelligent observers at their 
first walking-match, and the conclusion 
is equally safe that few or none of them 
would approve of it; for the first im- 
pression on a sensitive mind is painful 
in the extreme. In the walker’s efforts 
to take a long stride without rising 
from the ground, the hips are thrust 
violently from side to side, while the 
shoulders teeter like a walking-beam. 
The arms, in taking up the swing, are 
jerked violently back and forth, while 
the head wags from shoulder to shoul- 
der. In short, every motion is forced 
and unnatural in the extreme, every 
muscle is subjected to exaggerated ac- 
tion. A wide observation of the effects 
produced upon the unaccustomed ob- 
server warrants the statement that it 
almost invariably partakes equally of 
the ridiculous and the disgusting. It is, 
however, a lamentable fact that the 
eyes do grow accustomed to such sights 
and, as it were, depraved. One even 
hears that this or that walker—seldom, 
however, a very successful one—has a 
“graceful action ;” but to a discrimi- 
nating mind one might as well speak of 
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an elegant waddle. It is suggestive 
that the record boards of the English 
universities do not contain this event ; 
and it is more than incongruous that in 
the foremost American institutions of 
culture, so unnatural an exercise should 
have its present vogue. 

Perhaps such remarks will appear 
finical and hypercritical. One is, of 
course, aware of a seeming incongruity 
in bringing esthetic criticism upon 
the athletic field. I hasten .to add, 
therefore, that these objections, from 
the point of view of the spectator, 
are the least that are to be urged 
against the mile walk. The real diffi- 
culties lie with the judging of walking, 
and with the athlete himself. 

Much training and liberal salaries 
have failed to produce baseball um- 
pires who can render satisfactory de- 
cisions at once at the home-plate and 
in the infield: consider, then, the task 
of the judge of walking who has to 
answer that no one of a score of ath- 
letes, scattered about a quarter-mile 
track, at any time rises free of the 
ground. The impossibility of his task 
can best be appreciated after consider- 
ing the difficulty encountered by judges 
in the stride of a single walker. I take 
the case of R. S. Hale, who holds the 
Harvard records for one and three 
miles, and, until recently, the collegiate 
record for one mile. The extreme 
shortness of this athlete’s legs, and the 
consequent rapidity of his strides, ren- 
dered it hard for judges to make accu- 
rate observation upon his style. This 
fact, with a certain idiosyncrasy in his 
walk, is so prejudicial that almost in- 
variably strange judges ruled Hale 
off the track. To justify himself he 
had scores of instantaneous photo- 
graphs taken, and underwent many 
minute examinations. By these means 
the judge, E. E. Merrill, who had so 
often disqualified Hale, became con- 
vinced of the fairness of his style and 
sanctioned his records. Moreover, in 
the Yale-Harvard Championships of 
1891, Hale won his event under this 
judge unquestioned. The judge at the 
Intercollegiate Championships, however, 
hauled Hale off the cinders at sight, de- 
priving him of the victory most prized 
by the athlete of to-day. Now if Hale’s 
walk was fair, the Intercollegiate judge 
was grievously at fault; or, if it was 
foul, a great wrong was done in sanc- 
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tioning the records. Which of the 
judges was in the right no one can ever 
know, for at best a decision in such 
matters is a matter of opinion. But 
thus much is certain: few men will be 
found to covet the position in which 
either of the judges finds himself. This 
case, though striking, is by no means 
solitary ; and the torment to which a 
conscientious judge is prey need not 
further be described. I will merely 
add an instance or two of the methods 
pursued by judges in their efforts to be 
fair. In the Intercollegiate Champion- 
ships of 1891 all but three of the con- 
testants were disqualified for running, 
so that any man who walked fair re- 
ceived a prize. On the other hand, 
cases have been known where, at an ex- 
citing finish, the first two men were 
manifestly running, the judge conniving 
at the foul for fear of appearing severe. 
At such times what must be the feel- 
ings of the athlete who walks fairly into 
third place or into no place at all? The 
crowning perplexity in all this is the 
fact that the Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association is unable to protest, for the 
difficulty of getting anyone to serve as 
judge makes it imperative that the As- 
sociation support their judges’ decisions, 
whatever they are. 

Yet, however much the judge of 
walking suffers, his lot is happy com- 
pared with that of theathlete. It is not 
extravagant to say that in this event 
the purpose of physical culture is prac- 
tically defeated. Most trainers main- 
tain, it must be admitted, that the exer- 
cise is not on the whole injurious to 
bodily health. It is sufficient for my 
purpose, however, to show that it fails 
of adequate physical good ; for mentally 
and morally it has, as will be shown, 
unquestionable evil tendencies. The 
peculiar gyration which the hip motion 
imposes upon the alimentary canal will 
scarcely be defended as an aid to diges- 
tion, for which the ordinary peristaltic 
motion is rarely found insufficient ; in 
fact, the walk is far more frequently than 
any other event the cause of vomiting. 
It is therefore comparatively a failure 
in producing mere bodily soundness. A 
more considerable charge on the-score 
of its physical effect is that it develops 
the body in a way prejudicial to its best 
efficiency. Other events, such as leap- 
ing, hurdling and running, bring excel- 
lence in natural and legitimate activi- 
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ties. Thus it is natural to leap ditches, 
hurdle fences and run at fullspeed. If, 
however, a man has to travel faster than, 
say, five miles an hour, nature has or- 
dained in the structure of his frame 
that he had best run, which he never 
fails to do when it is a mere question of 
covering the ground. The esthetic ob- 
jection to walking matches will, there- 
fore, be seen to have this valid founda- 
tion. The walk is ugly because it is 
unnatural and perversive of the proper 
functions of the body. 

If these objections appear somewhat 
at random, the same will scarcely be 
said of those arising from the effect on 
the athlete’s frame of mind. I ‘have 
spoken of the importance to the contest- 
ant of courage and self-control, and of 
the high strain intercollegiate competi- 
tion imposes on these qualities. In the 
event under consideration many causes 
are added which make the strain exces- 
sive. When a man’s style has once been 
questioned, the fear of being disquali- 
fied haunts him like a nightmare, often 
destroying rest and appetite, for nature 
is not easily put down, and few walkers, 
or none, are scot-free of the danger of 
running. Moreover, as has been already 
indicated, walkers are threatened con- 
stantly with gross injustice from judges. 
Add to this the fact that from start to 
finish the judge is sprinting about the 
course, spying now upon this man’s 
style, now that, and you have the maxi- 
mum of the excitements and vexations 
to which an athlete may be subject. 
This constant worry severely impairs, 
both in body and in mind, the ordinarily 
wholesome results of training. 

There is another bad quality about 
this event which one would rather not 
mention. I refer to its moral effects. 
I will pass it over briefly, for I am glad 
to believe that in intercollegiate con- 
tests it is of no great importance. Of 
course a judge is not omnipresent, and 
when his back is turned to an athlete 
the temptation is very great to put ina 
few flying strides—often enough to win 
a race. And this temptation is the 
greater because the men are not, as in 
the other events, upon their honor, but 
are, as it were, held guilty until they 
prové themselves innocent. Moreover, 
when we consider that the difference of 
a first prize is often enough to give the 
championship from one rival college to 
another, it will be evident that such 
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dishonesty is extremely apt to be fatal 
to the best results of physical training, 
namely, frankness, honesty and gene- 
rosity. 


II. 


I conceive that the only valid argu- 
ments against the abolition of the mile 
walk are that it would cut down the 
number of track events, already too few 
for the field events, and would thus, for 
a large number of men, make training 
impossible. Both of these results are, 
of course, undesirable. They are not, 
however, inevitable. In order to avoid 
restricting the scope of athletics, it is 
only necessary to divert the competition 
into new channels. Nor would this be 
hard, for few successful walkers will be 
found whose ability at running would 
not have been considerable. In most 
instances it is only the excessive com- 
petition in the more desirable events 
that has driven them into the walk. 
Therefore, all that is needful in order 
to repair, and more than repair, the loss 
of the mile walk from the intercollegi- 
ate programme is to add another run- 
ning race. 

It has recently been urged at a meet- 
ing of the Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation that a three-mile run be added 
to the list of events. Here, then, is the 
remedy close at hand; and all that is 
needful to complete the case against the 
mile walk is to rehearse briefly the argu- 
ments in favor of the three-mile run. 

With no race longer than a mile, there 
is a sharp line dividing cinder-track 
athletes from cross-country runners; 
for few successful track athletes can 
afford to spend much time in the longer 
races, and few who have become dis- 
tinguished as cross-country runners are 
able to excel in the half-mile and mile 
events. Thus, on the one hand, track 
athletes are debarred from those races 
which are by all odds the most whole- 
some and enjoyable ; while on the other 
hand, those who excel in the cross- 
country runs are 7fso facto unfitted for 
the track events, where victory brings 
the greatest honor. Now the requisites 
for the cross-country races are closely 
similar to those for the three-mile run ; 
and it will easily be seen that the intro- 
duction of this event would bridge the 
gap, making cross-country running pos- 
sible for the track athlete, and putting 








intercollegiate victory within the power 
of the cross-country runner. Thus, the 
fusion of these two classes of athletes 
could not fail to work to the advantage 
of both. 

How much such an arrangement 
would benefit college track athletics 
may be seen by a comparison of the 
American collegiate records with the 
world’s amateur records. For all dis- 
tances from fifty yards to a quarter- 
mile, inclusive, the American collegiate 
records are the world’s records. In the 
half-mile the world’s record is almost 
a second lower than the American col- 
legiate record; and in the mile it is 
eleven and two-fifths seconds lower. 
The obvious reason for this—and, need- 
less to say, the one given by expert 
trainers—is that the lack of long dis- 
tance running from which our college 
athletes suffer, prevents the cultivation 
of sufficient staying power for a fast 
mile. If anyone seeks further confir- 
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mation it is to be found in the English 
record boards. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, where the three-mile run is a 
regular event, the half-mile record is 
the world’s record referred to above, 
and the mile record is no less than eight 
ani one-fifth seconds better than the 
American collegiate record. This is 
very significant in view of the fact that 
in the majority of events the American 
colleges excel the English. 

It is scarcely necessary, in conclusion, 
to recapitulate the arguments here ad- 
vanced. To vituperate the mile walk 
is too much like slaying dead lions ; and 
the witness of the record boards in favor 
of the three-mile run is more eloquent 
than any forensic flourishes. The pri- 
vate interests of individual colleges 
may, as in the abolition of the tug-of- 
war, defer the change proposed; but 
when the interests of intercollegiate 
athletics are once generally recognized, 
they can scarcely fail of being attained. 
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The faded leaves fall wearily, 

The day is closing drearily 

O’er meadows cold and gray ; 

The wind is sighing mournfully 
Through boughs that answer scornfully 
To what the breezes say. 


The busy chipmunks chattering, 
Beneath the trees go pattering 
To lay their winter store ; 

Or pause a moment, listening, 
Beside the brooklet glistening 
That soon shall sing no more. 


The owl blink’s slowly, drowsily, 
His feathers ruffling frowsily, 

In yonder leafless oak ; 

The bull-frog’s injured vanity 

Is voiced in the profanity 

Of his discordant eroak. 


The cattle answer readily 

The Farmer calling steadily 

His “Co boss ! Co boss ! Co!” 
They lick the mash up eagerly 

For fields are clothed but meagerly 
When north winds chilly blow. 


The kettle grumbles prosily, 
The house-cat nestles cosily 
Upon the kitchen-floor ; 

The fire-light shines invitingly 
When Boreas whistles bitingly 
Across the dreary moor. 


ith | 


F. Bieruorr, M.D, 
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HARRY’S CAREER AT YALE. 





BY JOHN SEYMOUR WOOD. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


HE next day 
but one the 
nine went 
to Saratoga 

. and put up at the 
>United States 
Hotel. Harry and 
Danforth, as soon 
as they had re- 
moved the dust of 
travel, sauntered 
out. The great University Race, in which 
thirteen colleges had entered, was to 
take place, wind and weather permit- 
ting, on Thursday, the Harvard and 
Yale game on Wednesday, and it was 
now Tuesday. Before they went out of 
the hotel Harding cautioned his men. 
“Strict training till after the game, 
boys—and especially no spring water!” 
They walked about the streets, fol- 
lowed by a number of small boys who 
recognized them. 
“Dere’s Chesllton, de great pitcher 0’ 
de Yales!” shouted one of the boys. 
“Dere’s Danferth, de back stop!” 
shouted another. “ He’s a stayer!” 
Already the street gamins were fa- 
miliar with the players of both crack 
college teams. It was arranged to play 
the game in the morniag so that Presi- 
dent Breen, the originator of inter- 
collegiate athletics, could get in his 
games for the afternoon, at the race 
course. The town was not yet crowded 
with students, but they were beginning 
to drop in, in squads, from all the col- 
leges of the country. Thirteen were to 
compete in the race—even obscure 
little Hamilton, situated upon a hill, a 
dozen miles from any water, and many 
miles from a lemon, had caught the 
aquatic enthusiasm, and had sent a 
crew, which, had it received proper 
coaching, might have come near win- 
ning the day. Trinity at Hartford, 
Princeton, Wesleyan, Brown, Cornell, 
Columbia—what college had zo¢ availed 
itself of the privilege of entering the 
greatrace? Such a universal gathering 
of the clans had never been seen before or 
since. The newspapers had not columns 








but pages and double pages on the great 
event. All the country seemed to stand 
still and await for the cannon to boom 
over the victory of the first crew to 
cross the line. Clark was now the chief 
authority at Saratoga Lake, and it may 
fairly be said that the Yale crew was not 
matched even by Harvard. Grannis de- 
parting when he did, for the West, on his 
quest for Ella Gerhart, did not hurt the 
crew, for Bob Clark ordered Jack Rives 
into the bow and shoved the men down 
one seat. On the whole Clark was sat- 
isfied that the speed of the boat was 
helped, for Grannis, with all his mag- 
nificent strength, was: just a little slow 
in recovering. 

Harry, with some of the nine, hired a 
hack and drove out to the lake, to Yale’s 
quarters, that afternoon. When they 
arrived the crew was out for a spin, 
coached by Gifford, who coxswained 
Umpty four’s first freshman crew to 
victory at Saltonstall. Gifford had 
caught Clark’s “ideas” and he was a 
natural waterman. They had no steam 
launch for coaching purposes in those 
days, and they rowed around Gifford, 
who sat in a wherry, and pulled along 
with them. It was a fine crew, as fine 
as Yale ever has had, and it was entirely 
confident of victory. 

Can any college man forget the thrill 
of excitement he feels as he sees his 
crew stripped, in the boat, and their 
bronzed backs shining in thesun? One 
feels no such sense of delight over a 
race horse, or a crack ball team, or a 
great student sprinter. Ah! the boat 
race is ¢he thing, after all. 

“How prettily dear old Jack handles 
his oar!” exclaimed Danforth. ‘Oh, 
fellows, we’ve got that race in our 
pocket. It’s glorious to see that boat 
move!” 

They stood on the improvised float and 
watched the crew as Gifford practiced 
them on starts. The beautiful lake was 
as smooth as glass. On all sides, as 
far as the eye could see, to Snake Hill, 
where Cornell had her quarters, were 
crews of all the colleges being coached 
by their professional trainers. Only a 
keen and knowing eye could pick out 
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the different crews. But, there! Over 
by the shore came a crew as different 
from the rest as a city-trained horse 
differs in gait from its country cousin. 

“Vast! there!” they heard Bob sing 
out from the stroke, “ There’s Harvard.” 
His keen, sharp eyes had seen their 
rivals. When Harvard saw she was 
noticed she stopped rowing like a sulky, 
pert school girl. 

Columbia, which has always been very 
friendly with Yale, came up nearly 
along side the wharf. No one thought 
especially of Columbia’s winning in con- 
trast with the Yale and Harvard crews. 
Columbia had a poor sort of Harlem- 
river-waterman stroke, which, while it 
gave her a fast sprinting speed of two 
miles, was thought good for nothing in 
a three mile race. She had a handsome 
crew, however—and Harry thought it 
an unusual crew. The papers had cried 
them up a good deal, but the betting 
men and the oarsmen who &xew did not 
class them with Yale. In personal ap- 
pearance they were very handsome men 
in the Columbia crew, and the Yale crew 
was notoriously ugly. Asa rule, sport- 
ing men never favor beauty, except in 
horses and women. 

The best opinion two days before the 
race favored either of the greater New 
England Universities. 

As they stood watching, Clark turned 
and headed his craft down the lake, and 
they set out at a slow, steady swing past 
the Harvards, who lay on their oars and 
watched them, hoping to catch their 
time. Little Hamilton pulled up rap- 
idly, and passed them easily, gaining 
vast credit to itself from a party of 
ladies who were seated over upon the 
new grand stand, near Moon’s Hotel. 
Further down the lake and out of Har- 
vard’s sght, Clark put on a little steam, 
pulled up to, and passed Hamilton, as 
if the latter was anchored. Yet Hamil- 
ton was pulling “their darndest,” as 
they said afterwards. 

When Clark came in, he secretly gave 
out that he feared Cornell the most, 
Harvard next and Columbia third. 

Jack clasped Harry’s hand. “ You 
have conquered chestnuts, and with us 
it’s all a lottery.” 

“We may lose to-morrow’s game,” 
said Harry, with a smile, as if to say, 
“Rats—I’m sure of it!” 

Then Jack whispered in his chum’s 
ear the “time” on practice of the crew, 
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16.10. ‘*We know it’s the best on the 
lake,” said Jack, plunging into the water 
off the float. As he came up, and his 
head appeared above the water, he splut- 
tered and sung out, “ Keep it dark, old 
chap!” 

They admired the muscles of the 
great crew as they stripped for their 
well-earned bath. Bob, with his clear 
eyes, and his back of iron, and his 
tongue of brass, as Jack said, Collins, 
a white untannable giant, fair as a wo- 
man, strong and in perfect wind, Jack, 
himself, agile and clean cut. It was an 
unusual crew even for Yale, and they 
were bound to win. The big man of 
the crew, Muchison, had once thrown 
Clark over his shoulder—a feat, which 
in the Captain’s estimation, entitled him 
at once to a seat in the waist. He was 
from the west, and had in his father’s 
large iron rolling mills worked as a com- 
mon puddler for the sake of the exper- 
ience. He pulled a good oar, and had 
won the Southworth cup for single 
sculls, at New Haven. 

In and around the quarters every- 
thing, including Stamp, who reigned 
there supreme, and had killed one large 
yellow dog for loafing too near, in order 
to overhear what went on at the dinner 
table. He wagged his stumpy tail at 
Harry, and yet it was evident that he 
didn’t admire men not in the boating 
line. The baseball men were all very 
well in the college yard, but at Saratoga 
they and their little game, it was evi- 
dent to Stamp’s discriminating mind, 
played second fiddle. 

At ease in their blazers and sweaters 
before dinner, the crew talked of the 
coming event and “ Yale’s chances.” It 
was astonishing how moderate very 
strong men are—how modest. Harvard 
had a good crew, Cornell had a good 
crew, Columbia really surprised them, 
Wesleyan had a strong crew, Williams 
had a crew which was made up of men 
who would go to make up a good class 
crew at Yale. Trinity rowed for “ glory.” 
Presently, the freshmen crew trotted in. 
They had been out for a four-mile run— 
great lubberly fellows—Clark took no 
stock in them. “Row /” he said sneer- 
ingly. “They can’t pull a boat as fast 
as a mule can trot backward!” They 
were a good-natured, jolly lot of fresh- 
men, and it was hard to keep them under 
control, ‘ Oh,” said Bob, witha sigh, “it 
isn’t our freshmen crew of Springfield a 
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year ago—you wouldn’t say they came 
from the same college!” 

Presently dinner was called, and the 
ball men stayed and ate with them. 
Every one was full of suppressed excite- 
ment. The race! the race is the thing, 
after all—and such a grand affair as this ! 


CuaptTer XLVII. 


HE next day was sultry, and both 
the Yale and Harvard teams 
played the last championship 
game rather listlessly. Yale won 

by a low score of 4 to 2, and the nine 
broke training. Any old oar or old 
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parents and guardians who are so afraid 
of your sons and wards going into ath- 
letics! Many a boy has been saved 
from ruin and reckless habits by train- 
ing. Many a weak character made firm 
and strong and manly by that period of 
discipline. Many a lad has, in training, 
formed habits of self-control which have 
lasted through his life. And we have 
yet to learn of the first student who has 
been physically injured thereby.* The 
athletic men are generally the leaders 







**DIDN’T YOU HEAR? SHE'S ENGAGED TO A MR. SAXTON. (f. 142.) 


ball man may recall the delight of that 
first smoke or first glass of fizz after the 
toil is over; it is worth all the self-de- 
nial to enjoy that perfect bliss. Think 
of what these young men undergo, and 
how much self-denial they exercise, ye 





in college, and their influence is very 
great upon all their classmates. They 
are always a conservative element, 





* At the present day all the college nines and crews 
are under the care of competent physicians, who care- 
fully watch for any injurious effects of training or 
“overtraining.” 
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never drinking, never smoking, keep- 
ing early hours, and preserving always 
a certain dignity of carriage. Training 
and discipline teaches them courage, 
perseverance, self-reliance, pluck, hardi- 
hood, and zear/y all the Christian vir- 
tues. At least, it teaches all the Spartan 
virtues! Think of rowing in the sharp, 
icy Spring winds, and then in the broil- 
ing sun, sometimes sixteen or eighteen 
miles a day! For such was the stern 
discipline of those days—a discipline 
which trained up a crew really to row a 
race of eight miles instead of three, and 
unless the crew was naturally a very 
strong one, often worked the men stale 
before the day of the race. 

Crews are apt to do too much work. 
Fast crews are crews with plenty of life 
and enthusiasm and freshness for their 
work. They are not muscle-bound with 
over-training—ten mile runs and twenty 
mile rows. Every now and then a crew 
gets a stern uncompromising captain 
who works his men to death. Bob 
Clark had learned from his experience 
that too much work would kill the pros- 
pects of the best crew that ever sat ina 
boat. 

Oxford will pull four miles and per- 
haps a quarter of a mile further, in nine- 
teen and a half minutes, while Yale will 
pull four measured miles in 20.10, The 
Oxford crew has been together perhaps 
not a month while the Yale crew has 
been rowing ten, twelve miles a day all 
the Spring. The reason is the Oxford 
’Varsity is a crew of selected and ¢riea 
men, whereas the Yale men—some of 
them may never have previously sat in 
a boat. The whole systems of the two 
countries are different. The better opin- 
ion is in favor of that of Oxford. They 
get very fast “springy” crews together 
in what we could consider no time at all. 
Probably those same Oxford and Cam- 
bridge crews would row in worse time if 
they were worked to death like canal 
horses as we energetic Americans work 
our crews, months before the race. 

In the days of college life of which we 
are writing athletics were to a certain 
extent “just beginning.” Breen of 
Harvard and Crebb of Yale had gotten 
up during the year an intercollegiate 
athletic association including all the 
colleges. Their first meet at Saratoga 
the afternoon before the great races was 
naturally overshadowed by the greater 
event. But they were the first success- 





ful college games, which, afterwards, 
were destined, as years went on, to be 
one of the great annual college “events,” 
viz.: The baseball championship, the 
football championship, field games, and 
the race. 

In those days field sports or games 
were in a very crude condition. Harry 
saw men contesting in the walking 
match in ordinary clothes—the Amherst 
man who won having merely thrown 
aside his hat, coat and vest, collar and 
suspenders! The runners sprinted in 
ordinary canvas baseball shoes. The 
great event was the tug of war, in which 
Lehigh proved superior. ‘The hundred 
yard dash was made in 15 seconds. 
Other times were in proportion. It was 
the deginning—and to the energy and 
good management of President Breen 
was due the fact that track athletics had 
any beginning at all! 

The race course on which that first 
intercollegiate meet was held, was dusty, 
uneven, and ill adapted to sprinters. At 
that time there was outside of New York 
hardly a single sprinting track in the 
country. Jack and Harry often sigh 
when they see the beautiful track of the 
present Yale Field, and tell the young 
under-grads what time they made in 
the old days! At Saratoga Harry “just 
for fun” entered in the mile run—and 
was a good second to a Princetonian. 
How different are these days of well- 
trained and disciplined athletes. That 
meet at Saratoga would by them doubt- 
less be thought a meet of duffers! In 
baseball and in boating, however, the 
“form? of the contestants does not ap- 
pear to have greatly improved in 20 
years. Probably no better college four 
ever sat in a boat than that which a/most 
beat the crack London Rowing Club 
four at Philadelphia in 1876, Its form 
was perfect, and the London crew ac- 
knowledged that if Yale had known how 
to steer as well as to row they would 
have won. Asit was, the London crew 
were so done up that the next day they 
were beaten in slow time by an obscure 
Albany crew. So, in baseball, the game 
is no better played now than then. 
Errorless games were common in those 
days. The game was understood. In 
matters of training for the nine, of 
course, improvements have been made. 
Sliding to bases, stopping balls, throw- 
ing with a straight shoulder throw, 
catching the ball with the hands in a 
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certain position—these matters are now 
the A BC of baseball, and were not 
taught but acquired by instinct in the 
days of Harry Chestleton. 

The great day of the race came—and 
it rained, blew and stormed. “ The en- 
tire American people,” as a New York 
paper sarcastically put it, “would be 
obliged to undergo another weary day 
of suspense, owing to the insalubrity of 
Saratoga Lake.” The great hotels were 
crowded with noisy students who rushed 
about in gangs of thirty or forty, waving 
flags of all colors—the purple of Wil- 
liams, red of Hamilton, cornelian of 


Cornell, or yellow and black of Princeton. 
Then it was the famous “ Siss—boom— 
ah,” the sky rocket war cry of Nassau 
Hall,was first heard in the land, Harvard 
and Yale men met, bragged, lorded it 
over the small colleges, swaggered, and 
betted their last cent. The thirteen col- 
leges made that day and night a grand 
pandemonium which all the Congress 
water they could pour down would not 
allay, Extras came out every hour with 
the latest details of the crews. ‘“ What 
Bob Clark said,” “What Dicky Dana 
said,” “ What Ostrom thought,” “ What 
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Goodwin predicted "—the whole town 
was in a tremendous fever of excite- 
ment. Springfield the year before was 
nothing to it. No New London race has 
ever come anywhere near those great 
contests at Saratoga for general interest 
and crowds and excitement. The New 
London race to-day is a tame affair in 
comparison. Betting men, gamblers, 
sports, racing men, dropped their game 
and came and bet on the college crews. 
It was amusing and instructive to hear 
in the barroom of Congress Hall at 
1 A.M. “ gamey ” looking sports bandying 
about the names of our various seats 


‘IN A FEW DAYS HE WAS ONE OF A GROUP ON THE 
DECK OF THE ‘MT. DESERT.’” (f. 743.) 


of learning, as if they were race horses ! 
“One to twenty agin Trinity,” shouted 
a fierce looking dyed-mustached “ gent” 
in a check suit, and could find no takers; 
“One to three agin Yale,” and the “gent” 
was promptly accommodated. “ Hay- 
verd, one to five,” found plenty of 
takers; “Karnell, one to six,” and 
soon. As Dan and Harry, with their 
crowd, shouted about, drank whisky and 
“champ,” with hosts of old Yale grads, 
who were rejoicing over the baseball 
championship over Harvard — they 
thought what a jolly idea these great 
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intercollegiate contests are, but after- 
ward, on wise reflection, all Yale men 
certainly agreed that they were too 
crowded and noisy for any real enjoy- 
ment. In later years, it dawned upon 
the larger universities that they were 
simply advertising the fresh-water col- 
leges by participating in these cum- 
brous affairs. When Yale and Harvard 
drew out, the “ Intercollegiate” became 
a thing of the past. 

Not, dear alumnus of Columbia or 
Cornell or Wesleyan, that you cannot 
send up crews worthy to compete, but 
you cannot be depended on year after 
year. Your conditions are not the same. 
It is better that you have a race among 
yourselves! Selah! 


CuaPpTerR XLVIII. 


HERE was a dance at the Grand 
Union the night before the races 
at Saratoga, and Harry strolled 
over with Danforth and looked in 

the open windows. There were plenty 
of pretty girls wearing ribbons and 
sashes of the various college colors. 
Harvard and Yale did not seem to be 
half as popular as Columbia, and her 
blue and white colors predominated. 

They saw DeKoven dancing with a 
pretty, spirited girl near the open win- 
dow. Presently he stopped, and they 
came out on the wide piazza. She rec- 
ognized Harry’s bronzed, handsome face 
instantly, giving him her gloved hand. 
She was all college enthusiasm and ex- 
citement. “Oh, Mr. Chestleton,” she 
said, “how proud you must be! And 
poor Harvard beaten three straight 
games!” 

“They expect to win to-morrow and 
make up for it.” 

“Oh, but they won’t/ Do you see 
this? (indicating some blue and white 
ribbons tied above her pretty rounded 
shoulder). Columbia is going to win. I 
had a dream saying it wouldn’t — and 
dreams go by contraries.” 

Harry laughed good-naturedly. “Are 
you Columbia’s mascotte ?” he asked. 

“No, but I feel certain about it,” she 
insisted. ‘ Whenever I have such adis- 
tinct dream about anything, I feel sure 
I’m right. Now, I dreamed about Clara 
Hastings 

Harry glanced quickly into her face. 
“What ?” 

“Didn’t you hear? She’s engaged to 
a Mr. Saxton, a great swell, a Yale man, 
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who lives in New York. It’s a fact— 
she wrote me es 

It seemed for a moment to Harry 
as if everything swung about him ina 
circle. He murmured a few common- 
places, bowed, and seeking out Danforth, 
walked hurriedly toward their hotel. 

“ What’s the matter, old man?” asked 
Danforth, who was engaged in smoking 
a huge cigar. 

“Dan —don’t ask me. I’ve heard bad 
news. I’m going home to New York 
to-night — I’m ss 

“No one sick?” 

“Oh, no. Don’t ask me, Dan. Will 
you see Jack if you can before the race? 
Cheer him up. Don’t say I’m not here, 
Don’t let any of the fellows know. Oh, 
Dan! Dan!” 

He covered his face with his hands 
and reeled against a tree. 

“ What is it?” asked Danforth, getting 
alarmed. “Let’s go get some brandy 
for you.” 

After he drank Harry went over into 
acorner of the barroom and his head 
fell on his arm on a table near at hand. 

“Dan,” he said, “just go away and 
leave. I am all right. I’m not sick. 
I’ve heard bad news—it’s a girl 1g 

“Oh !” said Danforth, much relieved. 

“Just leave me, Dan. Go and have 
all the fun you can with the fellows. If 
her dream comes true as her other one, 
bet on Columbia.” 

Danforth looked perplexed. “ Egad, 
Harry! I believe you’re wandering in 
your mind.” 

Harry pulled himself together. 

“Dan, don’t think I’ve gone crazy, 
but I’ve been a fool. I set my heart on 
a girl—and she’s going to marry another, 
and I’ve naturally—lI just heard it, and 
I’ve made up my mind that I won’t go 
back to college next year.” 

“ Not pitch another year ?” 

“No, now, I’m just going home to- 
night and get away. I don’t want any 
more brandy; 1 don’t want any one to 
stop me. If any one tries any funny 
business on me he’ll get hit—that’s 
all.” 

Harry looked at his watch calmly. 
“The New York train goes at 11:30,” he 
said. “I’ve got half an hour to pack my 
bag—I’m going, The race—I saw the 
last one with fev, Dan!” 

When he saw that Harry was obdurate, 
Jim Danforth quietly went to work and 
helped him pack, and at the same time 
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acked his own traps. Harry was too 
fullof his grief to notice what he did. 
He was a little surprised, however, when 
the train reached Albany, to have Dan 
walk into the car where he sat. They 
had bidden each other good-by at 
Saratoga. 

“T kind of thought I’d run down to 
New York with you,” said the good 
fellow. “I confess I don’t care much 
about seeing the boat-race ‘ 

“Oh, Dan! That’s a flat-footed whop- 
per. You get out of this train and go 
back——” 

“No—too bad we can’t get a sleeper, 
isn’t it. Lots of people who don’t care a 
rap about the in-ter-co-le-giate races 
left Saratoga to spend to-morrow in 
New York, they say, and the berths are 
full—political sort of people, they say, 
who don’t know that Yale College ex- 
ists !” 

“Dan, I insist on your going back’ 
You know you wouldn’t miss the race 
fora thousand dollars, I shall never for- 
give myself if you miss it. Go back, 
Dan, for my sake!” 

“T’d rather read about it in the New 
York papers. It’s the only way I ever 
enjoy a ball game—I’m so—excitable !” 

“Dan—Dan/ don’t be an ass!” 

“I’m in good company,” he laughed, 
and the train rolled out and away from 
the depot. Presently Danforth, after 
cracking a few dismal jokes, made him- 
self comfortable in a seat and went to 
sleep. Harry sat up until the gray 
dawn appeared and they rolled into the 
Grand Central depot. Would fe have 
done this for Jim Danforth ? 

There is a period in the lives of all 
young men when any catastrophe in 
their lives seems very final. A disas- 
trous love affair, or a worrying gambling 
debt, or a serious family quarrel may 
kill between the ages of nineteen and 
twenty-two. The young man believes 
there is nothing beyond 

At thirty-five these trifles never 
make him desperate. He begins to see 
that half of life is its disappointments. 

But at nineteen his outlook seems, as 
in Harry’s case, to be suddenly closed, 
because of the simple fact that he sud- 
denly finds a girl he has set his heart 
upon does not love Azim. All the cur- 
rents of his young being have set to her. 
He would rather die than not possess 
her. Her touch is magnetic. Thecrisp 





Sound of her dress is music. When she 
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speaks her words enter his soul. Never 
again is love so engrossing, so all-pow- 
erful. It is then keyed exactly to a 
woman’s love; it is as unselfish as hers, 
as pure and sweet as hers. 

He stealthily took out a Russia leather 
wallet, and from one of the compart- 
ments removed three photographs of 
Clara—one taken on horseback after one 
of their rides in New Haven; oneina 
street dress and hat, taken at Farmington, 
and one, just her head alone—the one he 
liked best. He sat for ten or fifteen 
minutes gazing at them, his knees up 
against Dan’s seat in the car. So, she 
was lost to him !—going to marry that 
graduate Saxton of ’68, with his long 
mustache. Her beauty, her ex- 
quisite hair, her lovely eyes, her high 
soul, which he exalted now the higher 
and worshiped the more devoutly since 
she was lost to him—how he realized 
the hopelessness of it allnow! He felt 
sick and faint. He thought he would go 
to the door and get a breath of fresh air, 
Instantly Dan was on his feet following 
him. 

“T wouldn’t go out there,” said Dan. 
“The cars twitch so around these curves 
you might accidentally get thrown into 
the Hudson River. 

Harry suffered himself to be led back 
to the seat. “I feel half sick,” he said. 
“The windows don’t seem to be able to 
let in any air.” 

“Oh, we'll go get our breakfast and 
then go get a Turkish bath in New 
York,” said Dan. “Then we'll get your 
mother and Kitty and we’ll run off down 
to Long Branch and put ourselves in 
connection with the telegraph office. 
Now, I predict Yale first, Cornell second, 
Harvard third, Columbia fourth—and 
I saw Brown rowing in good form, and 
so I'll put them fifth and Ann Arbor 
sixth, and Oshkosh seventh, and—and— 
the University of South Dakota eighth, 
and—and—Bodoin ” 

But here he fell asleep again. 

Harry must have dozed himself, for 
the next thing he knew they were going 
through the dark tunnel towards Forty- 
second street. 

His first two years of college life were 
over. He was home once more, the soph. 
year was a thing of the past, and in a 
few days he was one of a little group of 
people on the deck of the steamer J/¢. 
Desert, on the way from Portland to 
Bar Harbor. 





To be continued. 
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HE first of January, 1860, found 
the militia of the State, as in a// 
the Northern States, in no fit con- 
dition for active work. Its or- 

ganization was top-heavy and imperfect, 
“military spirit’ was lacking, and of 
discipline there was none. 

Fortunately, there were men in the 
community who had public spirit and 
judgment enough to stir up the waning 
interest and to formulate and secure the 
passage of “ An act for the more effect- 
ual organization of the militia,” ap- 
proved March 22, 1860, and the au- 
thorities hastened to re-organize under 
it. New companies were formed, sev- 
eral old companies were disbanded and 
the end of the year found the active 
militia 4,400 strong, and “reliable for 
service,” as reported by the adjutant- 
general. 

How “top-heavy” the organization 
was can be seen from the following 
facts taken from the report of the bri- 
gade inspectors, 1860, which is of much 
interest when compared with the pres- 
ent very compact and efficient force : 

Union Brigade — Brig.-Gen. William 
M. Whitehead; officers 30; enlisted 
men, 262—total, 292; muskets, 134; fire- 
locks, other than muskets, 80. 

Newark Brigade— Brig.-Gen. Theo- 
dore Runyon, First Regiment, 20 offi- 
cers, 206 enlisted men; City Battalion, 
14 Officers, 113 enlisted men; Second 
Battalion, 14 officers, 141 enlisted men ; 
Third Battalion and Rifles, 7 officers, 
135 enlisted men; brigadier-general and 
staff 5—total 665. 

Orange Brigade— Brig.-Gen. Joseph 
D. Condit and staff, 4 officers; field 
staff and line, 10 officers, 82 enlisted 
men—total 96 ; 1 cannon (percussion) 40 
Minie muskets, 40 rifles. 

Hudson Brigade — Brig.-Gen. James 
T. Hatfield, 40 officers, 290 enlisted 
men—total 330; muskets (Maynard pre- 
mier) 157; 24 rifles, 4 cannon. 

Camden Brigade—Brig.-Gen. Isaac 
W. Mickle, 18 officers, 147 enlisted men 
—total 165 ; 140 muskets, 








Rank and file—total 





Gloster Brigade 
30. 
Hunterdon Brigade—Brig.-Gen. Sam- 
uel Lilly, 34 officers, 229 enlisted men— 
total 263 ; 137 muskets. 

Cavalry attached to said Brigade— 
Field officers 2, captain 1, lieutenants 2, 
cornet 1, trumpeter 1, enlisted men 
present 17, absent 5—total 29; 17 sabres, 
34 pistols, 17 holsters, 17 cartridge- 
boxes, 17 horses, 17 bridles, 17 saddles. 

Morris Brigade — Brig.-Gen. Joseph 
N. Revere, Fourth Regiment, 3 officers, 
32 enlisted men; Ringgold Artillery 
(Company “B’”’), 3 officers, 28 enlisted 
men; Fourth Regiment (Company 
“ A”), 3 officers, 36 enlisted men—total 
100. 

The grand totai inspected in 1860, as 
reported to adjutant-general’s office, 
eight brigades composed of only 1,972 
men, a percentage of nearly 45; less 
than one-half the force present for in- 
spection. This showing, more than any- 
thing else, will tell a thoughtful man 
that the “ military spirit” needed some- 
thing to revive it; and that “some- 
thing ’’ was not long in coming, for on 
the 15th day of April, 1861, the procla- 
mation of the President of the United 
States was issued, calling out the militia 
of the several States to suppress rebel- 
lion already commenced. New Jersey 
was called upon to furnish a brigade of 
four regiments, and within seven days 
the required brigade was organized, en- 
tirely from the militia (active and re- 
serve), and April 3oth, found the New 
Jersey brigade ready for the defence of 
the national capital. It must be re- 
membered that this brigade was mz/itia, 
pure and simple; it was mustered in 
for ninety days’ service as the First, 
Second, Third and Fourth Regiments 
New Jersey Foot Militia, and num- 
bered 3,075. 

The rail communication with Wash- 
ington having been cut off by the burn- 
ing of bridges and the destruction of a 
portion of the railroad, it became neces- 
sary that the New Jersey troops should 
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proceed ‘wa Annapolis. The brigade 
fully uniformed, armed and equipped at 
the expense of the State, and accom- 
panied by a State battery of four brass 
pieces, left Trenton on board of 14 
propellers May 3, 1861. It reached 
Washington on the 6th, and reported at 
once for duty to the War Department. 
The New Jersey troops were among the 
first to reach the seat of war, and were 
the on/y fully organized brigade of State 
troops there at the time. They served 
their three months in the defenses of 
Washington, at that time seriously 
threatened and supposed to be in immi- 
nent danger. Upon the expiration of 
their term of service they were honor- 
ably discharged. A large proportion 
re-enlisted “for the war,” and the sev- 
eral militia regiments became _ the 
Seventeenth, Eighteenth, Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Volunteers. Regiments 
Twenty-one to Thirty-one inclusive, 
also volunteered from the militia re- 
serve. 

New Jersey was one of the few States 
to send its militia as militia to the front. 
To show that the efforts of the State 
were appreciated I quote from letters 
written by the Secretary of War to the 
Governor : 

“For your prompt and patriotic re- 
sponse to the call of the general govern- 
ment, I tender to yourself and the peo- 
ple of New Jersey my sincere and heart- 
felt thanks.” And again: “Allow me 
to tender you the thanks of this depart- 
ment for the very prompt and efficient 
manner in which you and the people of 
your State have responded to the requi- 
sition made upon you.” 

Of the Volunteers I cannot write, for 
space forbids, this paper pertaining only 
to the militia ; but justice demands that 
the number of men furnished and cost 
of same to the State be given. Total 
number of men 88,305. Total expendi- 
tures 1861-65 to soldiers, their families 
and to dependent mothers, $2,317,374.58. 

During all the years of the war the 
State kept up a certain organization of 
its militia, but the laws governing it 
Were antiquated and evidently insuf- 
ficient for emergencies. February 1, 
1864, the adjutant-general, in his report, 
Writes : “I must again call attention to 
the fact that the existing military law 
of the State is inadequate for the purpose 
for which it was intended.” 

Sometime in the year 1863 the militia 
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was called out to 
suppress a riot in 
one of the counties, 
and rendered effici- 
ent service. Dur- 
ing this same year 
the New Jersey 
Rifle Corps, of forty 
companies, was 
organized, divided 
among the three 
divisions of the 
State, and attached to the various bri- 
gades—for we must not forget that 
under the old laws there were many 
“generals.” When Pennsylvania was 
invaded by Lee, in June, 1863, the New 
Jersey militia was called out in its en- 
tirety to go to the assistance of the 
national forces; but before it could be 
completely organized the battle of 
Gettysburg had been fought and won, 
consequently its services were not 
needed. 

The adjutant-general, in his report 
dated December 31, 1865, states that 
“the militia force of the State has been 
so much depleted by the repeated calls 
made upon it that the regiments have 
become skeleton organizations, the larg- 
est portion of the enlisted men having 
volunteered for three years’ service.” 
Notwithstanding this, the rifle corps 
kept up to thirty-five companies. It 
had a summer encampment at Som- 
erville, in 1864, and at Jamesburg, in 
1865. The corps was organized into a 
brigade, under command of Brevet Maj.- 
Gen. Theodore Runyon, 

The new militia law which had been 
passed, was very unsatisfactory, con- 
taining many conflicting sections and 
many gross inconsistencies. There 
was “too much law” and too little com- 
mon sense. 

On April 12, 1867, Brig.-Gen. William 
S. Stryker was appointed adjutant-gen- 
eral of the State, continuing in that 
office ever since, to the great advantage 
of the force. In 1868 General Stryker 
reports: “A fine military spirit now 
pervades the State.” Total enrolled 
militia being : Commissioned officers in 
rifle corps, 148; active militia, 74; en- 
listed men in rifle corps, 2,081; in ac- 
tive militia, 1,143. Total, 3,446. 

On March 9, 1869, was approved the 
act organizing “The National Guard of 
the State of New Jersey,” (changed in 
1885 to “The National Guard of New 
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Jersey.”) The number of divisions was 
cut from ¢hree to one, the brigades were 
limited to three, since reduced to two. 
The ‘“top-heaviness” disappeared, as 
did also the gross inconsistencies com- 
plained of in 1865. A rigid inspection 
of all company organizations, both of 
the rifle corps and of active militia, was 
made, and resulted in eighteen of 
the companies being disbanded. On 
April 14th the transfer, assignment and 
organization of the National Guard was 
made. 

The system of drill and regulations in 
use in the regular army was adopted 
and followed ; parades, reviews and in- 
spections were regularly held; target 
practice was introduced, New Jersey be- 
ing the first State to inaugurate that sys- 
tem of competitive rifle firing which is 
now so general throughout the United 
States. At the end of the year there 
were 2,644 members of the National 
Guard, and the cost had been $18,883.91. 

In 1870 the membership had jumped 
to 3,113 and the expenditures to $26,- 
126.55. The adjutant-general reports: 
— * we see now an efficient 
law giving us a popular State organiza- 
tion—a compact, well-officered, drilled 
and disciplined body of men, avail 
able at any time, at any place for im- 
mediate service. It is with pride I thus 
write.” 

On the afternoon of November 8, 
1870, the services of a portion of the 
force was required to suppress an elec- 
tion riot at Centerville, Camden County, 
the Sixth Regiment being the one se- 
lected for the duty, which was well per- 
formed, the troops receiving the com- 
mendation of the authorities, both civil 
and military. 

On July 12, 1871, the entire First Bri- 
gade was ordered out, and placed under 
arms in Jersey City and Newark; its 
efficiency, soldierly conduct, and the 
rapidity with which it moved showed 
the people of the State that they had a 
military force to be proud of. 

Nothing of general interest occurred 
in 1872, but in 1873 New Jersey had its 
first encampment of the National Guard. 
In 1874 a threatened strike of huge 
dimensions was averted through the 
efficiency of the Guard, which now 
numbered 3,805. In 1875 the Springfield 
Rifle, cal. forty-five, was issued to the 
troops, and much attention was given to 
acquiring proficiency in its use. The 
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guard was also getting ready for the 
next year’s centennial celebration, which 
occurred at Philadelphia in 1876, 
where the “Centennial Legion” acquir- 
ed deserved renown. 

The first active service for many 
years came during this year. At mid- 
night of January 7th, Companies “ A,” 
OB eC SY and °° \G.” othvRecuimnent 
were ordered to the railroad crossing, 
near Hopewell, Mercer County, at the 
request of the sheriff of the county, to 
quell an anticipated riot. The troops 
responded with great promptness and 
arrived on the spot an hour before day- 
break. The destruction of much prop- 
erty and the probable loss of many 
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Governor called out the Guard, and their 
prompt response and rapid and efficient 
movements repaid in a few days, all 
and more than it had cost to support it 
during the preceding years. No great 
outbreak occurred on New Jersey soil, 
owing to the presence of the National 
Guard. When rioters from other States 
had resolved to possess themselves of 
the leading lines of railway within the 
State, they found a large and well-dis- 
ciplined body of troops to oppose them 
at the entrance bridge to the State, at 
Philipsburg. A more skilfully planned, 
silently, but rapidly executed and 
thoroughly effective movement was 
never made by State troops in the his- 











AT THE RIFLE RANGE, 


lives were averted. On October 27th, 
Company “B,” 6th Regiment was de- 
tailed for duty at May’s Landing, and 
arrived,in time to prevent the escape of 
many criminals. The Guard this year 
numbered 3,903. 

We now come to that memorable year 
of 1877, which was to ruin the reputa- 
tion of so many military organizations, 
but which only added to the glory of the 
National Guard of New Jersey. In the 
month of July, a labor riot broke out at 
Pittsburg, Pa., which spread throughout 
the Middle and many of the Southern 
and Western States. After the civil 
power of the State had been exhausted 
and failed to repress the mob, the 


tory of this country. The force was 
under command of Brevet Major- 
General Sewell, and consisted of about 
1,100 men, from the First, Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Sixth and Seventh regiments 
and three pieces of Battery “A,” 
with sixty men. General Sewell ren- 
dezvoused his command at Elizabeth 
during Friday evening, July 27th, and 
at midnight proceeded toward his 
objective point. His arrival at Philips- 
burg next morning at about seven 
o’clock was a complete surprise to the 
rioters. Without doubt this movement 
broke the backbone of the strike, for 
in another ten days quiet had been re- 
stored in such great measure that on 
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August roth, orders 
were issued reliev- 
ing the guard from 
further duty.* 

Up to the year 
1878 the different 
organizations of the 
State were uniform- 
ed in an expensive 
and practically un- 
\ - “ serviceable dress, 

‘ but in 1879 a uni- 
form was adopted 
similar to that of 
the United States, neat and serviceable, 
and far superior to any of the old uni- 
forms. Much attention was paid to 
target practice, and what was much 
better, discipline was enforced. This 
word discipline is a great bugbear to 
the American soldier. He forgets that 
nowhere can success be secured in any 
walk of life unless there be discipline. 
Let him look in the office of the suc- 
cessful lawyer, or in the office of the 
successful business man, in the shop of 
the successful mechanic, in the offices 
and shops of the successful railroad 
man—everywhere and anywhere, high 
or low, where there is success in life 
there is found pisciptine. Let the 
American soldier take this subject to 
heart; let him ponder over it, let him 
argue the question, pro and con, with 
his fellow; let him give the powers of 
his mind to it. Never will there be 
found a good military force, whether 
it be large, or whether it be small, 
without DISCIPLINE. 

In 1881 the Adjutant-General writes: 
“It is our aim so to improve our 
National Guard as to make it assimilate 
as closely as possible with the regular 
army of the United States, so that where 
thrown with it in any service, it will 
bear at least a favorable comparison. 
We are well pleased with our progress 
during the past year.” 

During this year a Provisional Battal- 
ion of the National Guard was organ- 
ized to represent New Jersey at the 
centennial anniversary of the battle of 
Yorktown, Va, October 19, 1881. 
Early in the year the different com- 
panies were drilling actively to try and 
win place in this organization. The 
selections were difficult to make, but 
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* To all persons interested in National Guard affairs, 
I would suggest and recommend that they procure 
and carefuily read the report of the Adjutant-General 
of the State of New Jersey for the year 1877. 
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when they were made they reflected 
great credit on the State, The “Pro- 
visional Battalion of the Jersey Blues” 
of 1881 well represented their continen- 
tal ancestors, for they secured by com- 
petition the centennial vase, “for pre- 
senting the best military appearance 
during the entire encampment.” The 
Battalion was commanded by Brevet 
Brig.-Gen. E. Burd Grubb, now Minister 
from the United States to Spain. 

Troops competing for the trophy : 

New Jersey Battalion (winners of the 
vase), 10 companies; First Delaware 
Regiment, 6 companies ; Pennsylvania 
National Guards; Ninth Massachusetts, 
8 companies ; First Maryland Brigade, 
12 companies; Second Maryland Bri- 
gade, 5 companies ; South Carolina Bri- 
gade, 1o companies ; Third New Hamp- 
shire, 3 companies; Virginia Brigade ; 
Virginia Military Institute Cadets, 8 
companies ; First Corps Boston Cadets ; 
First Virginia Regiment, 6 companies ; 
First Battalion Virginia Light Artillery 
(on foot) 3 companies; Third Virginia 
Regiment,7 companies ; Fourth Virginia 
Regiment, 8 companies; Thirteenth, 
Brooklyn, N. G. S. N. Y., 9 companies ; 
Company “ D,” Veterans, Buffalo, N, Y.; 
First North Carolina Regiment, 4 com- 
panies; Washington Light Infantry, 
Charleston, 4 companies ; Second North 
Carolina Infantry, 7 companies ; Second 
Battalion Rhode Island Infantry, 3 com- 
panies; First Vermont Infantry, 3 com- 
panies ; Battalion of Kentucky Infantry, 
5 companies; Second Michigan Regi- 
ment, 6 companies; First Connecticut 
Regiment, 10 companies. 

During the review 
before the President 
no organization in 
the entire column 
drew forth such 
an outburst of ap- 
plause from the 
spectators as did the 
New Jersey Battal- 

ion. It was the uni- 
versal opinion and 
judgment that this 
body of troops had 
won the prize, and 
such proved to be the fact, for the next 
day the judges, consisting of Col. H. B. 
Clitz, roth Infantry; Maj.Richard Arnold, 
5th Artillery, and Capt. R. H. Hall, roth 
Infantry, all U.S. Army, unanimously 
awarded it to them, as previously stated. 





LT.-COL, E, H. SNYDER. 
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AROUND THE WORLD WITH WHEEL AND CAMERA. 


BY FRANK G, LENZ, 


Continued from October. 


CuicaGo To MINNEAPOLIS. 


HICAGO, all in a bustle for the 
Columbian Exposition, gave an 
added interest to my four days’ 
stay inthe “windy” city. AndI 

left it with regret, wondering how that 
city of the Western Hemisphere would 
look when the nations of the world shall 
gather there. Alas, that I must be far 
away in the cradle of the world “in far 
Cathay.” 

At 2:30 p.m. on July oth, in company 
with Frank and Jess W. Beaston, George 
Wirshing, three Chicago wheelmen, we 
wended cur way up Clark street and 
Lincoln Park to the Lake drive. To 
Evanston the excellent macadam road 
sometimes follows along the beach of 
Lake Michigan, a beautiful and pictur- 
esque sight. 

The wheelmen of Chicago were hav- 
ing their race-meet at Parkside, where 
the wonderful Ed. Spooner broke the 
twenty-four hour record, making 375 
miles all but 150 yards. Consequently 
all the prominent wheelmen of Chicago 
were there. 


North of Evanston the road contin- 
ues along the west shore of Lake Mich- 
igan, and the surface of the road here 
changes from macadam to sand, gravel 
and clay, through Winnetka to Highland 
Park. Thence, through Lake Forest 
to Waukegan, the road is mostly clay 
interspersed with some short stretches of 
gravel, By 7:30 p. M. we reached Wau- 
kegan: forty-two miles for the after- 
noon. 

Just as Mr. Frank Beaston and I were 
ready to start next morning for Milwau- 
kee, fifty-four miles away, five members 
of the Ravenswood Cycling Club rode 
up. They were out for a century run. 
Two of the Waukegan wheelmen also 
“ame up and we all started for Kenosha 
together. The road here is mostly 
gravel, but there are some bad sand 
stretches ; these are passed by riding 
grass and sometimes a convenient side- 
path. The century riders, of course, rid- 
ing fastest reached Kenosha first, some 
fifteen minutes ahead. 

The country thereabouts abounds in 
large fields of strawberries, which the 
families of the farmers make a business 
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THROUGH THE WISCONSIN WOODS, 


of. Mile after mile a sweet scent per- 
fumed the air as we went riding along 
under the hot rays of a July sun. The 
farmers are rather grasping in their 
way: we bought a quart of strawberries 
at one place and were surprised to have 
him ask fifteen cents a quart, when in 
reality they receive but three cents or 
four cents from the merchants in the 
cities to whom they ship on consign- 
ment. 

Mr. Beaston and I continued on to Ra- 
cine, before dinner, over another sandy 
stretch, taking advantage of all side and 
grass paths, 

Racine is one of the most beautiful 
towns on the shore of Lake Michigan. 
The city is situated on a projection of 
land which extends six miles out into 
the lake, the water of which is very pure 
and cold, the best I have drank so far in 
my journey. Inthe afternoon we con- 
tinued on to South Milwaukee, formerly 
called Oak Creek. The roads were still 
somewhat sandy, but nearing Milwaukee 
they improved. At South Milwaukee 
three wheelmen came out to escort us 
into the city. 

Probably the wheelmen thought I 
was riding around the world against 
time, as they rode to the city at racing 
speed. They were a jolly set, however. 
The road from Chicago thither is mostly 
level with only now and then slight 
elevations. Milwaukee is the largest 
beer manufacturing town in America, if 
not inthe world. It boasts some twelve 
large breweries in all. Its two rivers 
in the city are navigable to the largest 


lake craft, and the 
streets are connected 
by pivot drawbridges 
which open and close 
readily. Milwaukee is 
the terminal point of 
some of the Western 
railroads. Flour and 
grain are shipped here 
by rail, then loaded on 
board lake steamers 
and reshipped in cars 
to the East from Buf- 
falo, N. Y. Who has 
ever properly estimat- 
ed the vreat value of 
these waterways be- 
tween the East and 
West ? 

The Milwaukee 
Wheelmen is the larg- 
est club in the city, with a member- 
ship of 250. W. C. Sanger, the cham- 
pion racer of Wisconsin, is a member of 
this club. The Mercury Wheelmen have 
a membership of sixty-five. The North- 
side Wheelmen also contain about sixty 
members, and the Comets about thirty. 

With six of the Milwaukee wheelmen 
as escorts next morning, including a 
mute rider from Chicago (William A. 
Amory), we all started for Waukesha. 
The country now becomes slightly roll- 
ing. Following agood gravel road, past 
Wanwatosa and through Elm Grove, we 
reached Waukesha for dinner. Here 
all but the mute rider turned back. He 
and I visited the famous springs which 
abound hereabouts. This watering- , 
place has a well-earned, reputation. Its 
waters are shipped to Chicago and Mil- 
waukeeextensively. Themute wasa new 
rider, but was anxious toride to Oconomo- 
woc withme. The gravelroadswere fine, 
everywhere were beautiful lakes and 
summer resorts. The city people come 
here to while away the warm summer 
months. Near Oconomowoc the mute 
seemed to be almost played out ; he man- 
aged, however, to articulate intelligibly 
the word “dead,” meaning he was tired 
out. His was rather quiet company to 
me, tiding side by side with me for mile 
after mile without a word in exchange. 
Sometimes we would rest by the road- 
side, then he would bring forth pencil 
and paper and we would hold written 
conversation. Parting with him at 
Oconomowoc, I pushed on _ towards 
Watertown. The first four miles were 
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gravel and good riding, then I came to 
a black soil which had been thoroughly 
drenched by rain the day before; the 
wheels of the wagons had cut deep fur- 
rows and the sun had _ baked it hard, so 
that the roads were simply unridable. 
Close by was the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad which was fairly bal- 
lasted between the tracks, and by this 
route I was able to reach town by dark. 

The roads continued hard black clay 
next morning asfaras Hubletown. The 
soil then changes to yellow clay, but the 
heavy rain made them fearfully rough 
through Waterloo and Marshall to Sun 
Prairie. I was five and a half hours 
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fell heavily all through this section. 
Everywhere are vast fields, and the 
farmers principally raise oats and corn. 

From Waunakee north-west it had, 
fortunately, not rained. The roads im- 
proved over the same black soil which 
I first struck east of Watertown. From 
Waunakee, through Dane and Lodi to 
within two and one half miles of the Wis- 
consin River was good riding, then the 
road abruptly changed to sand. Walk- 
ing to where it crossed the Chicago and 
North Western Railroad,I bumped along 
over the railroad ties which were some- 
times fair riding, but never good. It was 
better, however, than plodding along 
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covering twenty-seven miles. From 
Sun Prairie to Madison, twelve miles, is 
an excellent level stretch. Some seven 
or eight of the Madison wheelmen came 
out to meet me; when six miles from 
the city a storm blew up and we all got 
wet to the skin and covered with mud 
before our destination was reached. 

Madison, the capitol city of Wisconsin, 
has a population of about 13,000, and is 
beautifully situated between three small 
lakes, and few towns in this country can 
boast of greater culture or more charm- 
ing society. The bicycle club here con- 
tains about thirty members. 

Next morning I started over a poor 
rolling road to Waunakee. The rain 


through the sand. Coming to the River 
Merrimac, there was a long railroad 
bridge to cross, 200 feet above the 
water, with a two-plank board-walk 
between the tracks. It was a ticklish 
ride ; however, I reached the opposite 
shore in safety. The watchman here 
informed me no trespassing was allowed 
on the bridge; but as he was on the 
wrong end he could not very well make 
me go back. The road still continued 
very sandy, so I continued my ride be- 
tween the ties. 

In the distance could be seen a low 
range of mountains called the Baraboo 
Bluffs ; high rocky cliffs, huge slabs of 
rocks broken off which had rolled down 
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the valley. Rounding the mountain 
the track leads down to Devil’s Lake, a 
mysterious body of water with seeiningly 
no bottom to it, and no visible inlet, 
although it has an outlet. <A beautiful 
summer resort is located here, but being 
such a rocky section it is a bad place for 
rattlesnakes, consequently some people 
are rather timid visitors. From this 
resort to Baraboo I was glad to ride the 
road. 

Taking the old stage-road from Bara- 
boo in the morning it was still very 
sandy and hilly. I turned south to 
North Freedom and preferred to ride 
the ties againin preference to the sand. 
This day I was not so fortunate with 
passing trains. Just as I was in the 
center of a railroad bridge crossing, 
the Baraboo River an express train came 
thundering around a curve. Quickly 
pulling the machine to the edge of the 
bridge I sat down and firmly held the 
bicycle safe in front. The train fairly 
flew by within two feet of me causing 
the bridge to tremble and groan as if 
it were ready to go down. My feel- 
ings at this moment can better be im- 
agined than described. 
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ment to satisfy themselves and make 
sure that I was not riding on the rail. 
Five of the wheelmen of Reedsburg, 
which I reached by noon, accompanied 
me to LaValle, from here to Wonewoe, 
the old stage road is another mass of 
sand, Taking the railroad ties for 1% 
miles I came upon a clay road which a 
farmer informed me was good to Wone- 
woc. The surface of the road was good, 
but soon led over a tremendous high 
hill, so steep I actually dug my heels 
into the road to get foothold enough to 
push the machine. At last, reaching 
the top, tired and dry, I sat down and 


ate lemons, which I found to be a 
good thing in long dry stretches. 
Mounting, I started down a fearful 


grade. The brake of my wheel fairly 
whistled as I checked it with all my 
force. At Wonewoc I again took the 
track and reached Elroy by sundown. 
The riding was growing poor, sand 
was everywhere. I determined to make 
the best of it and started at eight o’clock 
next morning. To Kendall, eight miles, 
the road was partly clay. Three miles, 
farther began the ascent up a badly 
washed-out road over a range of moun- 
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The farmers along the line of railroad 
seeing me ride the ties, always stopped 
their work in the fields as I passed by. 
They were, no doubt, surprised to see 
a wheel travel along the track, and 
many times on looking back I would see 
them climbing up the railroad embank- 
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tains. The C. & N. Railroad tunnel 
was close by the road, but remember- 
ing my experience of the day before 
with the express train, I preferred to 
climb over rocks. Down the other side, 
to Wilton, the road improved. But west 
of it there were two more ranges of 
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mountains to climb, making three in all 
from Kendall. Instead of going over 
the second mountain I walked through 
the tunnel number two, having made 
sure from the watchman that no trains 
were due, and rode over the railroad ties 
to Norwalk. The wagon road to the 
next range of mountains was fairly good 
to the top, but the descent down the 
other side simply frightful. My wrist 
fairly ached from holding the brake as I 
came bumping along the winding way 
down through the wild forest over a 
miserable stretch that lasted to within 
six miles from Sparta. But whatever 
personal discomfort the journey brought, 
the scenery, grand and imposing, with 
broken-off spurs of mountains, all point- 
ing towards the valley, repaid in abun- 
dance. Rocks of red sandstone are 
perched on the very tops of the moun- 
tains or hills, which are called “bluffs” 
here. 

Wheeling briskly towards Sparta the 
road again was transformed into a sea 
of sand. Sand from fence to fence, so 
that I could not even push my wheel 
along. When two miles from town a 
farmer gave me permission to ride 
through his farm to the railroad track, 
where I rode and partially walked the 
ties to the station. A good board-walk 
to town soon brought me to the hotel 
at Sparta, having made only thirty-five 
miles in the ten hours’ work. I was 
glad to learn of the wheelmen—there 
are 25 or 30 here—that my way to La 
Crosse, twenty-nine miles away, would 
be easier. In company with Louis J. 
Hill and E. L. Canfield we rode over a 
fairly good side-path to Bangor; the 
road is red sand, but from Bangor to 
West Salem it is excellent hard clay, 
and from there to La Crosse mostly 
good. Nearing North La Crosse the 
toad is hard clay, but mark the fact 
that they were dumping a foot of red 
sand on top of it, making it unridable. 
From North La Crosse to La Crosse the 
road is well macadamized. I reached 
there at 1:30 Pp. M. five hours’ total 
time, glad, indeed, to see the end of 
Wisconsin. Its roads are sandy all the 
way from the Wisconsin River to the 
Mississippi, and I should not advise 
any wheelman to tour there for pleas- 
ure. But it is a beautiful country, 
showing everywhere the industrious 
farmer’s work. Large fields of corn, 
hay and rye dot the country, and cattle- 
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raising is quite an industry. Towns 
even in the sandy section contain wheel- 
men. The unfortunate riders have no 
roads to ride on; but so great is the 
desire to enjoy the pleasure of a spin 
on a wheel in the evening, that they are 
content to use short streets and board- 
walks of their towns. 

My two friends bade me good-bye 
here and returned to Sparta, and I 
crossed into Minnesota next morning. 
The Mississippi River for miles along 
here is full of small islands, some of 
these are so low that a slight rise covers 
them up. At LaCrosse, there are some 
six or seven bridges connecting the 
Islands and the two States. 

At La Crescent, across the stream, the 
river-road follows alongside the C., M. 
& St. Paul Railroad tracks. The high- 
way soon became unridable on account 
of sand, and as the ties on the track were 
well packed with gravel, I left the road 
and rode over the ties for twenty-six 
miles to Winona. The scenery along 
here was grand, spur after spur of moun- 
tains extended to the water's edge, the 
tops running out to a high rocky preci- 
pice as if they had been artificially cut 
off. Near Winona there is one more 
prominent then the rest. At first sight, 
coming up to the river, it appeared like 
a fort or large building on the edge ofa 
rocky cliff, but on approaching it proved 
to be a square block of rock perched on 
the highest point of the mountain. It 
is known as the “Sugar Loaf.” 

Winona is one of the great lumber 
towns of the Northwest, steamers bring- 
ing large rafts here from above. There 
are a great many wheelmen here. The 
Winona Club has a membership of 
thirty, a club-house and race-track, and 
are very enthusiastic. 

The ride from here to Minnesota 
City covers six miles of fair road, with 
an excellent path all the way. These 
side-paths everywhere, of course, I pre- 
ferred to the road. Mr. John Bohn, C. 
E. Grove and Richard Fields, of Wino- 
na, accompanied me. Richard Fields is 
a colored knight of the wheel and is 
quite a favorite with the Winona wheel- 
men. He isa good rider, but on a bad 
stretch gets worried and excited and 
meets with mishaps. While riding 
through a batch of sand his machine 
ran into a ditch and, to the surprise of 
all, he took a genuine header on his 
safety. 
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AN AWKWARD FIX. (f. 152.) 
The river-road from here still con- 


tinues sandy. It is also more or less 
hilly. Taking the railroad ties I rode 
to Minneiska, ten miles, making forty- 
five miles for the day, thirty-six miles 
of which were ridden over the ties. 
Near Minneiska some young people 
from Winona were encamped, spending 
a two weeks’ outing in this beautiful 
section. The young ladies, observing 
my camera, insisted on my photograph- 
ing the camp. After spending a couple 
of pleasant hours in their company I 
reached Minneiska by dark. 

A terrific rain-storm came up during 
the night, rendering the road impas- 
sable, so I again took the railroad ties 
and partly wheeled and partly walked 
the fifteen miles to Wabasha, where I 
remained the afternoon, for the road to 
dry up enough to continue. It began 
raining again, however, and did not stop 
until nine o’clock next morning, when I 
determined to push on, taking the rail- 
road ties to Lake City. This was the 
best fourteen-mile stretch I had as yet 
ridden between the tracks. There are 
about ten wheelmen at Lake City, and 
all left their work to come and see me. 
Three of them, Dr. J. H. Harris, R. C. 
Steele and E. A. Wise, escorted me over 
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a splendid seven-mile stretch of road to 
Frontenac. Here we were again com- 
pelled to ride the ties, passing Red Wing 
Reform School. On my way thither 
we met two wheelmen from Red Wing, 
who came out to meet us. I remained 
at Red Wing all night, having made 
only thirty-two miles for the day. 

Starting with the Red Wing wheel- 
men next morning, over a good road, 
I enjoyed the rolling country for ten 
miles. Then the wheelmen left me. 
Their advice was to follow the tele- 
phone line to Hastings. They meant 
well enough, but the next ten miles was 
simply unridable, deep sand through a 
labyrinth of low bushes and tall grass. 
I could only walk at about two miles an 
hour. The sun was fearfully hot, my 
lips and throat became parched. There 
was no house in sight, and drink I must 
have, so opening my medicine case I 
took several gulps of raw Jamaica gin- 
ger with relish. Perseverance is always 
rewarded, for at last Icame toa farmer’s 
house, five miles from Hastings, where 
I literally filled up with milk, to the 
utter amazement of the family. From 
here to Hastings was a hard road, and 
I was soon spinning into town, all the 
ten-mile sand-stretch forgotten. - 

Asking for the best road to St. Paul 
from Hastings, I was informed that as 
far as Langdon it was sandy, but then 
the roads began to improve all the way 
to St. Paul. 

Crossing the Mississippi River, which 
in this section dwindles down to a mere 
stream, I reached the tracks of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 
The old sandy stage road wound its way 
over the hills to Langdon, but I decided 
to ride the ties. This stretch on the ties 
—it being the last I should have to ride 
before reaching St. Paul—I bumped 
along rather jubilantly. It was amusing 
to see how the workmen all along the 
roads where I had ridden over the ties 
marveled at my ability to ride the ties, 
and the farmers in the fields always 
stopped work to enjoy the sight. 

Reaching Langdon at last I found the 
old stage road good, hard and perfectly 
level to St. Paul Park, a suburb. Here 
I was advised to ferry back to the south 
side of the Mississippi again. I ferried 
to Merrimac Island, which is connected 
with the mainland by asandy road ; but 
once on the upper bank the road is ex- 
cellent, and I was soon flying towards 
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the sainted city, following the electric 
street railway tracks through the out- 
skirts until I reached a tremendous 
bridge leading up to the city over the 
Mississippi River. Itran at a consider- 
able incline, and was quite a pull fora 
wheelman just finishing a hard forty- 
four-mile ride. 

At the hotel, Dr. B. C. Cornwell, Pres- 
ident of the St. Paul Cycle Club, who 
had been patiently waiting four hours 
for me, courteously tendered his ser- 
vices, introducing me at the bicycle 
club-rooms to all the wheelmen—as 
hospitable a set as I have met on my 
tour, so far. The club has a member- 
ship of some fifty wheelmen, most of 
them business men of the city. The St. 
Paul wheelmen royally entertained me 
by a theatre party and grand dinner in 
my honor. 

St. Paul is the capital of Minnesota, 
and is the head of navigation of the 
Mississippi River. The city, now an 
important railroad center and once one 
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of the great trading posts of the North- 
west, is built on hills, some very steep ; 
and it is rather astonishing, at first sight, 
to see the cable-cars go up and down 
these grades so easily. Electric cars 
tun the ten miles between St. Paul and 
Minneapolis every ten minutes. 

In company with Dr. B. C. Cornwell, 
A. D. Smith, O. M. Hockensen and T., 
L. Bird, I left St. Paul on the morning 
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of July 23d for Minneapolis, by way of 
Fort Snelling, the recruiting barracks of 
the Northwest. The fort, with the rifle- 
holes, still stands as it appeared when 
built in 1837. At that time this was the 
extreme of civilization Northwest. The 
barracks, on one of the finest sites in 
Minnesota, contain at times five and six 
thousand officers and men, and are built 
of light-colored brick, and the ground 
and driveways are kept in first-class 
condition. Two miles north of Fort 
Snelling are the Minnehaha Falls. The 
wheelmen here all left me except T. L. 
Bird, who was going to accompany me 
to the Dakota line. 

A. B. Choate, Chief Consul of Minne- 
sota Division of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen ; Dr. Clarence Bachman, 
E. A. Blomquist, and P. J. Sauer, of the 
Minneapolis Business Men’s Bicycle As- 
sociation, met me as I was about to en- 
ter thecity. Mr. Choate kindly showed 
me the places of most interest, includ- 
ing the renowned St. Anthony’s Falls 
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and the Great Northern Viaduct, costing 
$2,000,000, and the great flour mills on 
all sides. 

Unlike St. Paul, Minneapolis is per- 
fectly level, large wide streets with lines 
of electric railways running in all direc- 
tions. It abounds in beautiful parks 
with fine driveways. One cannot help 
being impressed ‘by the magnificent 
structures in the business portion of 
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this and its twin city, St. Paul. The 
State University and Hamline Univer- 
sity are educational centers for the 
Northwest and naturally promote cul- 
ture. The beautiful dwellings of some 
of the wealthier residents rival many of 
New York and Boston, and such palatial 
homes as those of the railroad mag- 
nate, James J. Hill, and of others re- 
mind one more of the great cities of 


In the evening some thirty of the 
wheelmen of Minneapolis escorted me 
to Lake Calhoun. In Minneapolis there 
are over a thousand wheelmen, and 
many lady riders. The ladies have a 
club of their own called The Ladies’ 
League Club. The Business Men’s Bi- 
cycle Association is the largest, having 
a membership of over 120. The Flour 


City Cyclists Club have about forty 


members. 


Europe than of frontier life. 











MY MUTE COMPANION. 
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To be continued. 









THE MODERN KNIGHT. 


His shield was bright, that Knight of old, 

His sword was keen, his courage high ; 

: In shining steel on charger bold, 
- He bravely rode to win or die. 

In battle fierce he sought his fame, 

Or in the tourney sword to sword ; 

Discourtesy his greatest shame— 

His ladies smile his best reward. 


He bears no shield, our modern Knight, 
No glittering sword or lance he wields, 
Yet well he knows the keen delight 
That courage finds in warring fields. 
To bear the ball beyond the goal, 

To check the rush, to tackle true, 
Inflames as much the striving soul 

As joust or combat used to do. 





And who shall say that courage high 
Has not its place in modern life, 

When thronging thousands testify 

The manly love for manly strife. 

Our Knights that nobly play their parts 
Know the stern joys that warriors feel, 
And canvas jackets cover hearts 


As brave as ever beat in steel ! Rn, 1, #4. 





























and Volga—which are the great- 

est Russian sturgeon fisheries— 

belong to the Cossacks (Kosaks), a 
strangely peculiar race, who resented 
the chains that Tzardom placed around 
their peasant necks and fled to the Cau- 
casus and the banks of the Volga. In 
time they multiplied, and spread to 
lands that border on the Ural on the 
east and the Don on the west. They 
owned no master and lived only by their 
enterprise in fishing and hunting. 

The government of the Tzar saw 
the enormous capacity of the Cossack as 
a fighter and agreed that they should 
not tax their lands or their fisheries, 
provided the Cossacks did a certain 
amount of military duty when called on. 
This they still continue to do, and in 
every war Russia relies mainly upon 
the Cossacks for its cavalry, and does 
not rely in vain: they are a wonderful 
people and a powerful one, too, for they 
number half a million, and every mana 
soldier if needs be. 

The chief seat of their sturgeon fish- 
ing industry is on the lower Don and 
Volga. And so careful are the Cos- 
sacks of their harvest that no boat is al- 
lowed to be rowed on the rivers when 
the fishes are coming up to spawn, and 
oftentimes they will ride miles for a 
bridge, rather than disturb the waters. 
They keep a strict eye on the river and 
no poaching can possibly take place. 

There is need of vigilance and dili- 
gence too, for the precious harvest must 
be gathered within the three weeks dur- 
ing which only the fishing lasts, Then, 
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on the first day the fishing begins each 
year, acommunal bellis rung, let us say at 
Ekaterinadas, far back from the Don, but 
still within the Cossack territory. That 
bell is answered by every township and 
villageship bell along the river. Guns 
are fired off denoting the commence- 
ment of the season and forthwith every 
Cossack male hies him to the river-side 
to his work of sturgeon catching. At 
the end of the season similar bells are 
rung and cannons fired, and after that 
time it is criminal to fish. The whole 
product of the fishing is equally divided 
between the community, no one receiv- 
ing one kopek more or less than his co- 
worker. 

After the gun fires off the word “ go,” 
ropes are fixed from river-bank to river- 
bank, and on these depend the hooks 
and lines that are to capture the un- 
wary sturgeon, 

There is a curious peculiarity about 
the hooks used by the Cossacks for 
sturgeon fishing ‘They have no barbs. 
It is a simple piece of bent hardened 
iron or steel wire with a sharp point. 
Across the river, or to a boat anchored 
in the river, and underneath the rope, 
there is a second and thinner rope to 
which are attached the “kords” on 
which are tied the hooks. These kords 
dangle from the line about four feet; 
each is distant from the other about 
three feet, but in the “sway of the 
river” they are actually side by side. 
The Cossacks have measured the re- 
quired distance most accurately. 

When the line is stretched, either to 
the opposite bank or to a boat anchored 
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in mid-stream, the fishermen wait about 
four hours and then pull it in—usually 
with from ten to fifteen fishes depend- 
ing from it. But this is not extraordi- 
nary considering the great number of 
hooks they use on each line, sometimes 
numbering over 7,000. 

But readers will query how are the 
sturgeon caught on barbless hooks? 
This is one of the most curious things 
connected with the Cossack sturgeon 
fishing. The fishes, as I have explained, 
are caught on their way to the spawning 
ground. They come from the Black 
Sea, and in their mad endeavors to reach 
the family depositing fresh water, pass 
the lines with wonderful speed ; a hook 
sticks in some part of the body, then 
their famous tail lashes around furiously 
and in their pain they double in every 
direction, are hooked in several parts of 
the body and finally die from exhaus- 
tion. If ordinary barbed hooks were 
used they would offer too much resist- 
ance, and the struggles of the powerful 
sturgeon would most likely snap them 
before getting caught by a second hook. 

And so the fishing goes on for three 
weeks every year. But in that three 
weeks it has happened in a favorable 
year 400,000 pounds of roe has been pro- 
cured. How many sturgeon it would 
take to make so much roe—or fresh ca- 
viare—I cannot tell; but it must mean 
that at least a quarter of a million fishes 
are captured. 

It will not be out of place here, per- 
haps, to explain what Russian caviare 
really is. In western Europe and in 
America there is an impression that 
caviare is a preparation of the sturgeon 
roe. But itis not so. What we west- 
erners get is the salted roe of a very in- 
ferior quality. The famous black ca- 
viare is not produced by any prepara- 
tion. It is simply the roe of the great 
sturgeon, or beluga, and it rarely finds 
its way to western Europe. 

During the season the Cossacks have 
fast horses ready to carry the roe to the 
nearest railway stations—sometimes 50 
versts distance. They pack it carefully 
in boxes containing about two pounds 
each. And the utmost speed is used in 
the carriage. The eggs of the roe are 
so delicate that after a few days they 
would break. This kind of caviare 
the fresh—fetches a price in St. Peters- 
burg, which is the best market, of from 
two to four roubles for half a pound, 
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whereas the salted caviare can be pur- 
chased from 20 to 30 kopeks per pound. 

There is also a large business done in 
making up caviare for the central Rus- 
sians and western European market. 
This is simply the inferior salted roe, 
But the Cossacks make large profits 
from it. And the epicures of Paris and 
London little know that the caviare they 
use for a bon-bouche or at lunch time 
is only the waste roe of the Cossack fish- 
eries. In recent years some enterpris- 
ing London “Italian warehousemen” 
have endeavored to procure amonopoly 
of the caviare. But that is impossible. 
The market in Russia alone uses all that 
can be got ; and the idea of transporting 
the fresh caviare to London is out of 
the question. That is a luxury that 
only those who live em prince in St. 
Petersburg can enjoy. 

Another industry which the sturgeon 
fishing creates among the Cossacks is 
the manufacture of isinglass. This is 
made from the sound of the fish, dried 
in the sun and afterwards cut into the 
fine threads in which we are accustomed 
to see Russian isinglass. 

I was told an amusing story of an 
American who proposed to try his hand 
at the sturgeon fishing of the Volga. He 
took with him, a paraphernalia, such as 
is used in California, and put up at the 
hotel in Ekaterinadas—the Hotel Zva- 
miluskaya, called after the mammoth St. 
Petersburg hostelry. 

Here he made many acquaintances 
and soon learned the best places to fish. 
Accordingly he went to a little stanitza, 
or village, where a peculiarly warlike 
portion of the Cossack tribe live, and 
waited until the closing gun of the 
season had been fired, watched the Cos- 
sack mode of capture and laughed at 
it, and then prepared to goto work. He 
called together a number of men; pre- 
pared his nets; got ready all the pack- 
ing appliances and one night after sun- 
down sallied out to fish. At the first 
haul he landed over fifty splendid stur- 
geon. Of course he felt pleased and pic- 
tured stacks of dollars from his utiliza- 
tion of the Cossack’s care. But he was 
too early in his pride. While. the fish 
were being shaken from the net the 
mayor of the stanitza and over fifty Cos- 
sacks made their appearance, peremp- 
torily ordered the fishes to be thrown 
back and placed Monsieur the American 
under arrest. <All his apparatus was 
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destroyed, and it cost him rooo roubles 
($500) to gain his release, and even then 
he found it exceedingly difficult to get 
to Ekaterinadas, where was the nearest 
railway station. Almost any other tribe 
of Cossacks would have shot him. 

There is a superstition attaching to 
this fishing that, I believe, has never 
been told. The gun sounds precisely at 
12 o'clock, midnight, at the chief town. 
Should the sound—for which the other 
towns have been waiting—not be heard, 
then ill luck will come to the commu- 
nity of the stanitza whose gun was not 
fired in time. Asa matter of fact, this 
has proved to be very frequently the 
case. In the village or stanitza of Tra- 
bolsk, one year, the fishermen, knowing 
well the time when the gun should be 
fired, waited up all night, but did not 
hear it. Nevertheless they repaired to 
the fishery next morning. But the stur- 
geon seemed to know their line, and in 
the entire three weeks they did not 
catch five hundred roubles’ worth, while 
the fishers at either side of them netted 
several thousand. And still they did 
not complain. In western cities, proba- 
bly, the mayor or “powers that be” 
would enquire how it was that only 
their people were unsuccessful. But 
here the mayor and “powers that be” 
were part and parcel of the same com- 
munity and derived the same benefit 
from the work as a whole as did the un- 
lucky fishermen themselves. 

It will seem to an American incred- 
ible that a harvest sorich can, among a 
semi-uncivilized people, be allowed to 
remain uncollected for eleven months 
and one week. Put the Cossacks know 
that it is only during these three weeks 
that the roe of the fish is in a proper 
state for use, and they preserve the re- 
mainder of the family for the next 
season’s harvest ; for although the flesh 
is of importance as an article of food 
for domestic consumption, it is much 
more important to the Cossack to in- 
sure a succession of the harvests of its 
“roe” and “sound”—the bases of its 
market, or money value products, ca- 
vaire and isinglass. 

On the flesh of the sturgeon they do 
not place a high value, although it 
forms one of their staple articles of 
food. It is usually cut into steaks, sun- 
dried, and salted, and oftentimes some 
of it can be found in the homes of the 
Cossacks of the Volga region when the 
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next season opens. They have very 
peculiar ways of cooking the sturgeon. 
Here is one. The dried salt steak is 
pounded with a mallet for some minutes; 
then it is immersed in boiling water, 
where it swells considerably. After 
this it is taken out and wrung dry 
between cloths. In the meantime, two 
flat stones are being heated in an open 
fire, and when they have got just to the 
point of becoming red they are taken 
out, the sturgeon steak is placed be- 
tween them and the stone oven is again 
put on the fire for a few minutes. The 
result is delicious; the flesh of the stur- 
geon is tender as a whiting, it has a 
meaty flavor, and the peculiar mode of 
cooking has given to it a taste that a 
Lucullus would envy. This dish is 
usually served up with oil, and not in- 
frequently in the houses of the thrifty, 
with oil made from sturgeon liver, and 
should you happen to time your visit so 
as to be there during the fishing sea- 
son, you will be treated to fresh beluga 
caviare. 

At one time the government sought 
to levy tax on the fish captured on 
the lower Don and Volga. But the 
Cossacks refused to pay it, and the 
Tzar did not seek redress for the diso- 
bedience. They are too useful. 

Many times it has been said that a 
second sturgeon season could profitably 
be carried on, but those dwellers by the 
Caucasus think otherwise. They can live 
at times without the flesh, even though 
it constitutes their staple food. And those 
“semi-barbarous” people—as they were 
called by a famous Russian writer— 
know just what is best for their own 
welfare. They understand the habits 
of the sturgeon perfectly, they “cut 
their cloth accordingly ” and insist that 
their waters shall only be fished during 
the time allotted and agreed upon by 
the communal committee. Had the 
knowledge and self-sacrifice which ac- 
tuate the rude Cossack been more 
powerful with us, we should not now 
be deploring the annihilation of whole 
species of the denizens of forest and 
stream before the march of our higher 
civilization. 

I do not believe that such a peaceful 
unanimity exists with any other people. 
Everything—the products of the land, the 
factories, the fishermen and the boat- 
men are equally divided among them. 
The cripple receives as much as does 
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the able-bodied man, the town crier as 
much as does the mayor. 

One strange thing about the stur- 
geon fishing I had nearly omitted. All 
the barbless hooks used by the Cos- 


and Russian and German hooks have to 
stand aside. These hooks are about five 
inches long, the bend being an inch and 
a half wide, and the distance from the 
bottom of the bend to the point is gen- 





‘* AT THE FIRST HAUL HE LANDED OVER FIFTY.” (f. 758.) 


sacks in far-off Southeastern Russi1 are 
made in Sheffield, England. Sometimes 
the product of the Baltic iron is tried; 
sometimes German hooks are used. But 
after long trial Sheffield has the market, 


erally two inches. They are fastened to 
the lines with fine copper wire, and are 
renewed very often, for the breaking of 
one hook might mean the loss of more 
than one fine sturgeon. 
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